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(‘‘ WHEN I AM GONE POST 7“AT TO HIM. 


IVY’S PERIL. 


a 


PROLOGUE. 


Tr was a street in London, within a mile of 
the Victoria Station—a long, straight, narrow 
thoroughfare, with houses on either side, and, 
to my thinking, not a single charm to attract 
people to reside there. 

And yet Primrose-street was quite a valu- 

abla property to its owner; the grim, time- 
stained houses were seldom empty. Asarule, 
too, their tenants were respectable. 
_ People who lived by their wits or by trad- 
ing on the credulity of their fellow-creatures 
avoided Primrose-street ; perhaps because they 
feared the prim, dull atmosphere of dingy, 
shabby genteel respectability would blunt 
their cleverness. 

As a rule, the folks who lived in the unin- 
teresting thoroughfare alluded to were ‘those 
who toiled honestly for their daily bread. No 
one ever resided there many years, for this 
Startling reason—they generally came when 
they were at a very low ebb of prosperity ; 
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then a year or two inevitably brought about a 
change. Either they grew so poor that a house 
of any kind was an impossibility to them, or 
else they began to “‘ get on,” and the very first 
sign of that last delightful fact was their 
seeking a more cheerful abode. 

There was one house in the street distin- 
guished beyond its fellows. Number ninety- 
nine boasted steps of dazzling whiteness, and 
windows which would have done credit to 
Belgravia. 

The door, moreover, had been repainted, and 
adorned with a ponderous knocker in the 
shape of a dog’s head, while a brass plate 
inscribed ‘‘Marcus Ward, surgeon,” shed a 
halo of talent over the house. 

Perhaps Primrose-street and its neighbour- 
hood possessed unusually robust health ; per- 
haps, the inhabitants distrusted a medical 
adviser living in their midst. Certain it was 
that patients did not flock to Mr. Ward. He 
was never requested to hurry out to a sick- 
bed, and no one called to consult him about 
their symptoms, 

‘It’s hard,” soliloquised the young man, 
one dreary afternoon in dull November, when 
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the little back parlour, which he made his 
sitting-room, seemed more dreary and desolate 
than ever, _ 

His was a cheerful spirit. He had borne 
much disappointment without flinching; but 
now his heart failed bim. His little stock of 
ready money was ebbing fast, and he was 
literally at his wit’s end. p 

He was a clever fellow, had toiled honestly 
at his profession, and for three years been 
the qualified assistant of a country physician. 
The latter died, and without friends to pur- 
chase a practise the thought came to the 
young man to start on his own account in 
London, and see what industry, patience, and 
perseverance would do to advance his for- 
tunes. 

He arrived in January ; this was November, 
and they had done nothing. 

He buried his face in his hands, and tried 
to mark out his fature course; but he could 
think of nothing. 

The furniture of that small house, and a 
balance of perhaps twenty pounds at the 
bank, constituted his all. When that should 
be gone ruin stared him in the face. 
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The day was closing in. Mark had his 
hand on the bell to ring for lights when a 
thundering knoek at the-doer reseuntied 
through the house. 

‘* A patient!” thought the young man, hope- 
fully ; then, remembering his future disap- 
pointmentss “pooh! more likely the tax- 
collector.” 

But, in spite of that prudent determination 
not to believe in Goming good fortune, he 
listened with intense eagerness to the conver: 
sation between his servant and the intruder. 
Two minutes, and a gentlernan was shown in. 

Marcns Ward was a young man—five-and- 
twenty at the most; but’ he was a jadge of 
character. 

Almost without knowing it; and though the 
new-comer was his first client, and evidently 
well-to-do, his impression was most unfavoar- 
able, 

He saw @ man of middle height, some-years 
his senior, with a sti¥eoth, clean-shaven: face, 
and that peculiar complexion whichi ’ is best 
described as whitybrown. Hair; 6yelashes, 
and eyebrows seemed almost colourless. 4 

The most striking features were’ the eyes 
and mouth. The'fitet were light hazel; large 
and clear, but shifting’in their expression-ae* 
though*they could not''meet your gaze. The 
mouth'was compressed, and told-offgreatire-- 
solution and firnr will. 

Thevisitor was ‘dfessed>in the*éxtreme of 
fashion, the coldur of his overcéat bordéted* 
with -for;and a diamond ring of "great vaiue 
flashing ot bis finger. 

‘fiir. Ward; I» béliéve! ’’ her#did; affably; 
then ‘as Murk bowed, “any “relation to the 
Mr: Weird ‘once with Dr. - Daniel, of Star. ' 
ham ?”’ . re 

ve » q 


“ My-dewr sir, T@urdetigtited, then 
once-prodéed® withthe object of my visit. ay 


wife is-aeti@ebly illy@nd I-want you to come}: 
to her 
her El assaegeeentianioe wa 
” 


endorsed . 


“ Wha i's sy mptome—hasy 
ehe been WP Reing ako Mr Ward not ihimer 


terially, asthe ‘pi@paed™t@raecompany She} 
ious. teeband, 

5 al fading) 

away. [%+metimes dole riage 

here,” am@he touched’ hivown férehead, “’ 


anxrou 


TT haedily know; it 


has the strangest aversiow'te*dootors; won't} 
see one at any price ; Bat this» Dr. Daniel 
attended Rer when she a@ehild, and she 
has great faith in him. If Tiiitroduce:youwas* 
his friend, she is sire to: atiswer! your ques 
tions.” 


It was a very sifmple statement; bat Mark 


felt himse]f recoil. more and miére* fromthe} the 


man as he listened. He took his hat and rose, 
so as to show Mr. Gresham he was quite 
ready to set out. 

A tly was waiting, and they drove towards 
Clapham. As they went on Mr. Ward mar- 
velled more and more why in the name of 
wonder had not the man consulted a physician 
im his own neighbourhood? Or, if he chose to 
employ a doctor from such a distance, why 
had ‘he not: summoned some celebrity: instead 
of an antried embryo surgeon ? 

Perhaps Mr. Gresham gnessed thesubject 
of the’ doctor’s thoughts, for he said. sud- 
denly,— 

‘1 am aware, of course, that our being so 
far off will entail a great loss of your time, 
bus [ assure you pecuniary considerations will 
be of no moment-to me. My wife is ali I have, 
and her health my first object.” 

The surgeon bowed, and the fly stopped 
before a pleasant detached house. The gentle- 
man sprang out, opened the door with a little 
key, and invited Mr, Ward into:the drawing- 
room, while he prepared Mrs. Gresham for 
his visit. Marks of-ample wealth were scat+ 
tered about ; the carpet was of velvet piles the 
furniture in pale bhaeand ebony; but what 
struck Mr. Ward more than all was a water- 
coloured sketch of the church at Starham, 
where he had attended Sanday after Sunday 


drawing, perhaps from the same pencil. It 
represented a young girl gathering wild flowers 
ina villagelane; the lane was perfeétly fantiliar 
to Mark, he had been up it hundreds of times, 
but the girl's face was sttamge to him. 

He was so occupied watching these drawings 
that he did not hear lis’ host’ re-enter, and 
only looked upat the sound of “his’voice. 

‘* My wife.is ready to see you. I fear she is 
worss to-night. Inever saw her'so strange.” 

A respectably-dressed -women-servant~ad. 
mitted the doctor to a room on the first floor 

Gresham’ said, rather uncomfortably, he 
would wait for tidings downstairs, so only the 
nurse—as he concluded her to be—witnessed 
Marous Ward's first introduction to his 
patient. 

She wa? lying on a sofa drawn close to the 
fire, and the young doctor thought he had 
— seen a face'at-once so’ beautiful, and s0) 


Her skin was colourless as alabaster, ‘save" 
that on each cheek’ — flashed one ‘vivid 
sheetic spot. “Her dark blue eyes were & 
‘wad Mietrous that they seemed almo 
bright for the small, thin face. 

Her ig hair strayed in curls ove 







“ Like it ! shé nturmured. ‘I loved it déarly) 
I was born there!” 

Mark felt his brain-bewitdered. Evidently 
she had lived in Starham till five years ago, 
‘and’ from‘all he saw of her she had filled no 
inferior placethere. Had he ever heard of her 
from his friends and acquaintance in the 

town ? 

‘We both love Starham,”’ he said, gently, 
** Don’t you think you’can trust Mmeé;and let 
pon my best to cure-you for yonr husband's 
sake?’? 

She turned on him with flashing eyes, 

‘*My husband's sake! Has he taken you 
in too?” , 

They heard Jane’s footsteps returning, 
Mark said, hurriedly,— 

“« Only tell me how to help you !” 

‘* You will be true to me?” 

* Yes—yes! How can I convince"you?” 

~Her answer amazed him. 


“Resetiterdane with the beef tea. Mr. Ward 
‘téoki@ftom her, and handed itto Mrs.Gresham, 


| Phemhemede a few brief medical. inquiries, 








“ Will youtell me witereyou are suffering?” 


asked, 


favourite with hermistress. - 
“Tthink Mra: Gresham i: wont of | 

‘noerisiment,” he sa ty to 4 

‘ant. ‘If you'went dwn 


‘het a: 
cup’ of strong beef tea it might : 
4 ) atsWer my questions.’ atl: 

“Tdon't want: any ! replied the patient: 


changed her mood so soon as she saw Mrs. 
Gresham, instead of catching at the chance 
of a téte.d-téte, was troubled at the idea. The 
invalid sank back, apparently prostrated, and 
the nurse bustled out. 

Marcus Ward felt the strongest impulse to 
close the door on: her, but prudence kept him 
back. He-would have staked his life: that 
there was some terrible mystery abont Mrs. 
Gresham's history—but of its nature he had 
no idea. He bent over her; and, instead’ of 
asking any medical questions, said,— 

“You have given me a. great deal of 
pleasure !”’ 

“ I ? ” 

She had recovered. from the passing faint- 
ness. Her voice was perfectly clear and dis- 
tinct. 

‘“‘ Yes’; downstairs I saw two pictares: of a 
place where I spent some-very happy years, 
I only left Starham last January, and I have 
never felt-at home-since.” 

A faint look of surprise crossed her face. 

“Ts it true then? I-would not: believe it 
when he told-me you came from there! ” 

‘*I was Dr. Daniel's assistant for three 


years. I went to him about four years: ago.”’ 


a Ab! and I was there five years-ago my- 
! ’ 
‘“* You liked the place I fancy, or you would 
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Pand’wentback to Mr. Gresham-in the draw. 
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te ot hem mother miss: her 7 vw 

He shook his head ‘nrournfully,— 

“My: Dora is=not=-an affectionate 
mothers PF think ifWas a positive relief to her 

~when the child went. I have asked her 
repeatedly if she wished for her back, but 
she only shakes her head.” 

Mr. Ward sent in a mild tonic, and returned 
home to sit far into the night, thinking over 
the extraordinary mystery which seemed to 
hang over Dora Gresham. 

He had not written to Starham for months, 
when he had ouly failures to confide. He 
gave up writing, but he sent a long familiar 
letter to the curate, who had lived there ten 
years, and been his favourite companion. Like 
many another he left the objeot of. the epistle 
to the end, and merely said, in conclusion, that 
“ one of his patients” (a mild fib to speak of 
them in the plural number) had lived at Star- 
ham. Her name was Dora Gresham; she 
was twenty-four and very beautifal, her com- 
plaint being more of the mind than body. 
If his friend could at all help him to bring 
about a reconciliation with=her family, it 
would be much for her benefit. 

Marcus Ward regarded the letter as a model 
of eloquence, and was a little-disappointed 
when the answer came. 

The Rev. Haugh Ainslie: professed great 
interest in Mrs. Gresham’s- case, but he 
declared she had never’ lived in Starham ; 
from- her age she must have been married not 
more than six years before. None of his lady 
parishioners had gone away to be married, 





not care to have its picture on your walls?” 


and he was certain no George Gresham had 


‘Agree with all Mr. Gresham says. Tell: 
} him Tam weak and fancifal. Get him to 
}-trass-you.” 
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ever plighted his troth in Starham church ; it 
must be some mistake of the patient's dis- 
ordered brain. 

Mark bit his lip. He wished the curate 
could have seen Dora's face, and the pictures 
of Starham from her pencil, but he did not 
write and tell Mr. Ainslie he was in the 
wrong. He contented himself with visiting 
his patient af Laburnum Lodge with the 
greatest care, and doing all he could for her 
mind and body. 

With one he succeeded before he had been 
visiting het @ month. He had got her to feel 
she trusted him, perverse and sullen both 
to her husband and the nurse. In their 
absence she would be another creature, but 
she never bestowed any confidences on Mark, 
and if he asked her—as he often did—if 
there was no service he could render her, she 
always made the same reply,— 

‘“‘ Not yet.” 

Mean while—astonishing fact—Mark’s prac- 
tice had really begun to exist. Perhaps the 
seeing him repeatedly sent for in a fly, and 
driven off at all hours, convinsed the neigh. 
bourhood he must be of some skill, or his 
services would not be required by people able 
to provide the flys. 

Firat, one person in Primrose-street sent 
for him to attend'a bad case of rheumatic 
fever. Then one or two ladies thought he 
looked fond of children, and summoned him 
for their offspring; and so by January, so 
far from despairing, his prospects really 
looked quite encouraging; and the balance in 
the bank, instead of dwindling, had been added 


to. 5 

Mr. Gresham always paid him* on the’ spot 
in guinea fees. Mark had suggested once or 
twice he was not a physician ; but the other 
had retorted his loss of time in coming 80 far 
ought to be taken into consideration. 

He was always scrupulously pdlite—nay, 
cordial to the young doctor. He-.appeared to 
have the most flattering opinion of his skill; 
but still the weeks crept on, and Mark's. aver- 
sion to Mr. Gresham continued, and that 
gentleman's wife made no progress, 

The case puzzled Mark. Apart from being 
his first. London .patient, apart from Mr. 
Gresham's liberality, he longed to cure his 
wife. She was so beautifal, so girlish, it 
seemed hard the grave should claim her as its 
victim ; besides, she had no organic disease. 

As a doctor, Mark knew there was nothing 
in her state to preclude the hope of recovery, 
and yet she faded day by day. 

At last Mr. Ward took upon himself to 
suggest farthur advice. It was one morning 
before hesaw his patient that he took this step. 
George Gresham looked. puzzled. 

‘* Perhaps:you' It téll-her yourself,’ he: said, 
simply. ‘I never dare-to mention it. Poor 
child! she has got hokbof the notion I want 
to shué her up im ad luvatic asylum. She 
happens to‘know the signature of two doctors 
are required, and so has set her face against 
another opinion. It’s a little hard on a man 
when he»does all he can-for his wife to be 
treated like that,” 

“Very,” said Mark, who felt that, at any 
cost for Dora’s sake, he must keep in her hus- 
band’s favour. 

“T don't want to complain ; but I’ve spent 
money like water. I’ve taken her to’ every 
place I can think of for change of air. She 
might see my one object is her recovery, and 
yet she shuns me.”’ 

Mark looked at him gravely. 

“That is a feature of the disease. 
go up to Mrs. Gresham ?”’ 

He was earlier than usnal, and, perhaps, for 
that reason the nurse was absent, 

Mrs. Gresham was seated by the window 
Writing; for the first time since he knew her 
Mark actaully found her occupied. She greeted 
him with a wan smile. 

“The end is very near, I think,’»she said, 
or. * You havé been all kindness, Mr, 
Ward ; but the ease is beyond haman skill.” 
“T have been telling Mr. Gresham I want 
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to try more experienced aid than mine. | 


Should you really object to another opinion ?” 

‘*Not if it is needful.” 

“Mr. Gresham feared it might distress 

ou.” ‘ 

“Notatall. Was that him gone out?” as 
the door banged. 

‘Yes. He has taken the preseription to the 
chemist’s. Your nurseseems to be ont? ” 

‘“* ¥eg.”” 

Then to his astonishment sho added ,— 

‘* Please ring the bell.” 

‘* But is there anyone to come?”’ 

‘*Oh, ye8; the cook.” 

Mr. Ward wondered he had never’ seen her. 
She came up at: once—a pleasant; fresh:com- 
plexioned young woman, evidently kindly- 
disposed to her invalid mistress. : 

Mark’s first: thought was, ‘*‘Phis. woman 
knows nothing” ; his second, “Mr. Gresham 
would not like her being here;” 

‘‘Mary,” said Dora Gresham,*in her sweet, 
weak voice, ‘I have been writing a letter, and 
my hand is so altered-perhaps they won't 
know it. I want:you to see nie sign it, and to 
write your name below mine.” 

The cook consented‘at once. She watched 
the delicate fingers trace’‘* Helen Dorothea 
Gresham;'’ and then wrote’**Mary Brown” 
underneath, rather laboriously; but still dis- 
tinctly. Ata glance from’ the: invalid, Mark 
wrote his name beneath the cdok's. 

‘“ Mary,” said the invalidjvag:the woman 
was leaving the room; ‘'you wor't tell Jane?” 

** T'll-tell nobody, ma'am, and@it's proud Iam 
to do you a service.” 

Dora pat the paper into: Mark's hand. 

“You know Starham ? You must have 
heard’of Mr. Greenshaw?”’ 

** I know him well-” 

‘When I am gone post that to him. - Pro- 
mise me, but not till then!” 

**I promise ;. but, indeed, I donot think you 
need fear any immediate danger.” 

“I do not fear it.’’ 

“ And I may tell Me>Gresham you do not 
object to a second opinion?” 

** Yes.” 

Mark hesitated. 

«I have heard you have a little girl. Surely 
if you really fear your timeis short you would 
like her to come to you?” 

Dora shuddered from head to foot. 

‘*Oh; no; anything but that! I could not 
bear it! It would drive me mad!” 

For once Mark did not pity her. 

* Yet most women find the touch of baby 
fingers the greatest. comfort in their pain. I 
cannot understand how one so fair and true 
as you can have a child, and yet not love 
hert” 

‘© Not love her?” the blue‘eyes were heavy 


with unshed tears, the voice was-filled with a 


mute uproar. ‘Not love me? | Do you think 
it cost me nothing to put her from me? Do 
you think I don’t wake in the night, and yearn 
for a look at her face, or touch: of her little 
hand? Ah, Mr. Ward, if I loved her less she 
would be here !” 

It was mystery on mystery. ‘Hecould only 
answer,— ; 

“Forgive me! I did not mean to wound 
you!” 

“ You have not'wounded me! It is not your 
fault! You have not-the key !” 

He tried to recall her to calm. 

“I think your little girl is at school ? ” 

“Yes, at St. John’s Wood, Acacia Lodge, 
Cedar-road. The address seems burnt into my 
brain.. Mr. Ward, you asked just now if there 
was nothing you could do for. me in time to 
come. If ever my little girl needs a friend 
will you help her for my sake?”’ 

“ Willingly, if it be in my power!” 

Bat he little dreamed howihis promise was 
to be:recalled fo him. ‘He'fittle'imagined his 
pledge would be demanded of him more than 
fifteen years later. 

Mr. Gresham had retarnedjand’ came’ into 
the sick room. Dora's:'éyesdrooped as he 
lookéd atoher. She never ‘seéitied at case in 
her hustand’spresence, 


‘‘T have been speaking to your wife,” said 
Mark, gently; ‘“‘and she quite aprees toa 
second opinion. Whom shall we have?” 

‘‘T leave the choice entirely to you. Better 
say the day after to-morrow—that will leave 
you plenty of time to make arrangements, and 
let us know the hour for the consultation.” 

Mark agreed, observing he did not think ha 
should be there the nextday. His patient did 
| not look surprised, only as he pressed her hand 
she murmured the one word,— 

‘* Remember.” 

That evening ho took the papers he had 
placed hurriedly in his pocket, and smoothed 
them ont with a view to putting them into 
some place of safety. Besides the papers ha 
had signed there were two letters, one endorsed 
‘*To my Sister,” the other ‘For my mutch- 
loved child.” 

Mark put all those in a large, official-looking 
envelope, and directed it to James Greenshaw, 
Heq., Market-placo, Starham. He intended 
to lock it in his desk, but his keys not being 
downstairs he returued the packet to his great- 
coat pocket. 

The next day was a busy one}; many cases 
turned up, and he was out till quite late; he 
had made every arrangement with the groat 
man, Dr. Gordon, so famous ia all cases of 
hysteria, to go down to Clapham the next 
morning at eleveno'clock. He was enjoying & 
little well-earned repose when a cab rattled 
up to the door. It was Mr. Gresham's cook—- 
the mistress was much worse, would Mr, 
Ward come to her at once. 

Mark needed no second entreaty ; he took up 
his great coat—the papers still in his pocket 
—and followed Mary to the waiting cab. 

“This must have been a -very sudden 
attack ?” he remarked, as they drove along; 
and she Icoked at him keenly, but she 
said nothing—he felt uncomfortable at her 
silence. 

“I suppose you have been with Mra. 
Gresham some time?” 

‘“ Three months, sir.” 

‘* Your mistress’s illness has been very 
rapid. I am told in October she was in good 
health.” 

‘“‘T darezay.” 

There was no getting anything out of her; 
perhaps his first opinion was regret that she 
knew nothing, ouly as they reached Clapham, 
she said suddenly,— 

* You think I’m changed since ycsterday, 
doctor!” und she looked him fall in the face 
with her honest browneyes- ‘‘AndsoIam; 
there's that come to me has well nigh friz 
the marrow in my bones. You've asked mea 
sight of questions, now_I’d like to ask you 
two—did you ever see an illness just like Mrs. 
Graham's?” 

‘‘ Never ons in all particulars the same.” 

‘Ah! It was what I expected ye togay, but 
I'd rather have been mistaken, And now 
comes my next question ; is there any-right 
name for it?” 

‘“‘ Of course there is—excessive weakness, & 
form of decline.” 

“Ah!” Mary seemed to ruminate, and then 
went off to her own affairs. ‘I shall not stay 
at Clapham after Mrs. Greshamdies. I shall 
live in Farmer-street, Kennington; my young 
man’s a tidy shop there, and I reckon we'll 
be married at once.” 

Mark wondered wiy she told him all this, and 
the certainty with which she spoke of Mrs, 
Gresham’s death amazed him. 

‘‘ And now I’ve a favour to ask of you, sir. 
I'm fond of the mistress; though I haven't 
known her long. and I fancy if Id have nursed 
her instead of Jane she woi!d never have been 
so. bad. If ever im your practicé you ever 
come across another case just like’Mrs. Gres- 
ham’s, I wish you would iet me know!” 

It was a strange request, and’ Mark told 
her so, 

“T have my reasons,” returned the cook. 
* I shall be Mra, John Tibbet then, and living 
at 9, Farmer-street, Kennington. I don’t 
believe you'll ever have another casé just like 
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Mrs. Gresham’s, but I think you might promise 
you'd tell me if you did.” 

Impressed in spite of himself, Mark took 
down the cook's future name and address. 

**Buat I haven't by no means given up your 
mistress as a hopeless case. I am going to 
bring Dr. Gordon, the great man in nervous 
diseases, to see her to morrow.” 

«€T don't think he’ll come, sir! ”"’ 

‘*He has promised. The appointment is for 
eleven o'clock.” 

‘* He won’t see the mistress,”’ returned the 
cook, with conviction. 

They were at the house now. The door 
opened without their knocking, and Mr. Gres- 
ham appeared in the hall, 

‘*It is allover! My poor wife died half-an- 
hour after Mary left the house!” 

Mark went upstairs. It was quite true. 
There she lay, beautifal and fragile as she had 
been in life, but she seemed even more so in 
death. A peace ineffable was stamped upon 
her brow, and the lines sorrow had written on 
her fair young face were smoothed away by 
the gentle finger of death. 

As he turned from the room he came face to 
face with Mary, who had glided upstairs after 
him. Their eyes met, and by some magnetic 
influence the thought hidden in her heart was 
laid bare before him. He knew the reason of 
her strange questions, and her strange peti- 
tions. The woman saw the change in his face, 
and guessed he had discovered her secret. 

«Law, sir,” she said, with a kindly attempt 
to comfort the blank misery written on his 
brow. ‘‘ You musn’t go to fret about it, it’s 
not your fault any more than it's mine.” 

Perhaps she meant Mrs. Gresham’s death, 
and fancied the young surgeon believed that 
greater skill than his own might have saved his 
patient; but if this were so his answer was 
peculiar. 

‘I ought to have prevented it.” 

‘‘ Law, sir, you couldn't—and she’s better 
off, poor dear. I never heard her story, but 
I always felt she'd gone through a sea of 
trouble, Well, she’s at rest now.” 

Matk shook her toil-worn hand. 

** And you'll not forget, sir?” 

“No, Mary ; I'll remember.” 

He went dowstairs, and gave the certificate 
of death; but his hand trembled strangely as 
he wrote it out; and Mr. Gresham, who 
watched him attentively, remarked it. 

‘You are quite upset. I always thought you 
doctors grew inured to misery and death. You 
see enough of it!” 

‘*We can't grow into mere machines 
always, Mr. Gresham. At least I hope I 
never shall.’ 

‘© You will come to the funeral ?” 

Bat Mr. Ward excused himself, and, what 
was stranger still, he did not seem to see Mr. 
Gresham's outstretched hand as he said good- 
bye. 

To be sure, his fingers were busy with the 
fastenings of his great coat, so that may have 
expluined the seeming rudeness. 

He went straight to the post-office, and sent 
poor Dora's missive on its way to Mr. Grim- 
shaw; then he went home, fully determining 
not to lose sight of the strange drama in which 
he had unwittingly played a part. 

His intentions were first-rate. He meant to 
go to Acacia Lodge, and warn the schoolmis- 
tress of the death of her pupil’s mother. He 
had even ideas of running down to Starham, 
and telling Mr. Grimshaw all that had 
happened. 

He went to bed in the fullest belief he was 
going to hold a great influence over the fate of 
poor Dora's child. 

He woke in the morning to have all his 
schemes frastrated by means of the penny post. 
One of the many medical appointments for 
which he had applied so vainly in the days of 
his despair chanced to be partly in the gift of 
a géhtleman well known to his father, and who 
remembered Mark from a boy. 

Sir Guy Cheviot would not send a word 
of hope to his protégé till success was certain, 
and, unluckily, there was another candidate 





whore merits seemed beyond young Ward's, 
and he was elected one week before the vessel 
sailed which was to take him to the distant 
colony where a large military hospital would 
be under his charge. 

He succumbed to a short, but sharp attack 
of pleurisy. 

Sir Guy wrote and offered the post to Mar- 
cus Ward, with one solitary condition, that he 
should be ready to avail himself of the berth 
engaged for his predecessor in the good ship 
Syria, which left for Calcutta just three days 
after Mark would receive his letter. 

The surgeon hesitated a moment. Most men 
have a lingering regard for their native land, 
even if she has not been so kind to them as 
they may have expected; but his prospects in 
England were nil. 

Mrs. Gresham's had been an exceptional 
case—he could not hope for many like it. Nay, 
as he remembered Mary's glance, and all it 
conveyed, he felt he would rather starve than 
have one such other. A general practitioner 
in Primrose-street had not much of a chance, 
agheknew. Thanks to Mrs. Gresham, and the 
few patients tempted to follow by the sight of 
the flys at his door, he had fifty pounds in the 
bank. His year’s tenancy of ninety-nine was up 
at Lady Day, and he had not yet given notice 
to renew his lease, so that a cheque for ten 
pounds set him free of his landlord's claims. 
Eight hundred a-year, an important post, and 
a house—or rather bungalow—farnished with 
servants, surely that was better than waiting 
on in London, 8.W., to see what fate might 
havein store for him? 

One sigh to Dora's memory, another to the 
thought of the motherless child he had meant 


to befriend, and then Marcus Ward's resolu- 


tion was taken, anda note of acceptance to Sir 
Guy posted. 

It is astonishing how fast people can get 
themselves out of ® position. Mark woke up 
a doctor, with a settled home, a small estab. 
lishment, and smaller practice. He went to 
bed a guest at an hotel, the furniture havin 
been sold cheap to a broker, the landlor 
having resumed the keys with a cheque, and 
the servant having been dismissed with a 
month's wages in lieu of notice. He was a 
man of few intimacies, and no relatiozs. 

Hugh Ainslie had annoyed him by not help- 
ing him in the mystery of Dora Gresham. He 
had had no other confidential friend at Star- 
ham, and so it came about no one in the 
little town heard of their late doctor's de- 
parture for the far East. A bill was put 
up in number ninety-nine, informing the 
public that comfortable and convenient resi- 


dence was to let. The servant met with 


another place, the furniture had a new owner, 
the few patients, who had at last found their 
way to Marcus Ward, were a little disgusted 
at his deserting them; but they speedily con- 
soled themselves with another medical adviser. 

Marcus Ward was young, honest, and clever, 


but it really seemed as though no one in the, 


whole breadth of the land felt any great in- 
terestin hisdeparture. Stay, though; that is 
not quite true no one felt any regret ; but two 
persons displayed a considerable amount of 
interest. 

At a fashionable hotel at Brighton a gentle- 
man was supping with a lady in a private 
sitting-room, and, evidently being on most 
intimate terms, thought he might enjoy the 
nswspaper, despite her presence. 

The list of passengers by the Syria chanced 
to meet his eye. He read it through, and 
started up waving his hand, and almost wild 
with delight. 

** Here's a stroke of luck! I never expected 
that. That young idiot, Ward, has gone to Cal- 
cutta!”’ 

‘* Really! Perhaps it’s a relation?” 

‘Oh, no; Marcus Ward surgeon. Did 
you ever hear of such good luch, Jenny?” 

‘** It’s wonderful! Then I suppose we need 
not think any more of London.” 

The man chuckled. 

“ Not a bit of it! We'll go back to London 
the first thing to-morrow morning!” 





He kissed her lightly as he spoke. She wag 
bedizened with ribbons and jewels: till it was 
difficult to recognize her; but no one who had 
once seen her companion could fail to recognize 
George Gresham. 

It was poor Dora’s husband who exulted in 
the departure of Mr. Ward for India. The 
surgeon and Mary were quite right in their 
surmises. The true story of Dora's” death 
had yet to be given to the world. If Mr. Gres. 
ham could manage it the world would never 
enjoy that story; and he felt the managing 
would be tolerably easy now since the wide 
ocean rolled between him and the only person 
he feared. 

(To be continued.) 








TWICE CHOSEN. 
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CHAPTER IxX. 
‘WHAT A PEACEMAKER YOU ARE!”’ 


Wuen Horace Lake received the strange and 
unlooked-for invitation from Sir Richard 
Freemantle, sent by the pen of his staunch 
friend, Adela Thorndyke, his bewilderment 
knew no bounds. : 

For one moment a rush of wild hope raised 
a tamult in his breast. Was it possible that 
Adela had really softened the old man's heart 
towards him? 

The next he was looking at the matter 
critically, with a lawyer's mental eye. 

Lilian’s father had been more than decided 
in his opinions against him ; he had, in fact, 
been insulting. 

His pride of race had risen up in arma 
against the liberty of any young fellow in the 
middle class of society prosuming to ask for 
his daughter’s hand. . 

His worth mattered nothing to him, his 
deep love still less. 

Lilian was his only child, the representa. 
tive of his ancient family, and she was his 
heiress ; and Horace’s attentions were a gross 
impertinence in his blue-blooded mind. 

No! he argued ; Adela was a wonderfal girl, 
with her winsome ways, half-queenly, half- 
coaxing, but even she could not work sucha 
miracle as that. : 

Then it came to him that it was a piece 
of fun on his friend's part. 

Probably the Baronet was going away from 
home for a short time, and she had thought 
that Horace might venture to Marsden Hall 
to see his sweetheart, and she had chosen to 
word the invitation in this quaint way. 

Adela often was quaint. 

There could be little doubt that this was the 
explanation of the mystery, a 

He could even fancy Scamp stumping into 
the room with Sir Richard's massive gold- 
headed stick, and could hear Lilian’s silvery 
laughter at her impersonation of him, 
addressing him as “ Young man!” And he 
smiled as he.conjured up the picture. 

Well! he should see his darling, at any rate. 
Adela was not the girl to prepare a disappoint- 
ment for him, and he n to count the 
hours which must elapse before he should 
have Lilian in hisarms. But first, he must 
scribble off a line of thanks in reply to her 
letter. 


‘My Dear Kinp ApErLA,— 

“I will be there without fail, and sure I 
am that I shall get on excéllently with Sir 
Richard upon this occasion! It is quite 
refreshing to see you, Scamp still, in this 
workaday life of toil and trouble. I shall 
appreciate the fan, and even more the sight 
oF my dear girl. 

‘Yours ever ony 
** Horace. 


This epistle was brought to Adela, as she 
sat by the Baronet’s side reading to him the 


following morning, as it was obliged (so Horace 
thought) to pass through the post, little 
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dreaming it was a sanctioned communication. 

A bright glance of merriment overspread her 

face as she perused it, and Sir Richard watched 

her expressive features. ; 

“Well, young lady!” he said, with a smile, 
“are you going to share your fun with 
me ? ”? s 

“Jt is from Horace Lake,’ she answered 
readily ; ‘and there is but little doubt he 
thinks the invitation a joke on my part,” 

«A joke! eh! How so?” he replied 
sharply. 

‘‘ Doubtless he imagines it is merely a hint 
that the coast is clear, and that he may come 
here and see Lilian.”’ 

‘So, lassie, you would invite a prohibited 
young man here without my consent?” he 
asked, with a strange mixture of amusement 
and vexation upon his face. ‘ You would just 
wait till my back was turned, and then 
outwit me?” 

‘‘Horace fancies so, I am sure; but he is 
wrong. I would help both him and Lilian 
upon neutral ground, but I should never dream 
of asking anyone within your walls whom 
you had forbidden to enter there. That is my 
idea of loyalty to you all.” 

He stretched out his hand to her. 

‘I might have known you better, my dear,” 
he said gently. ‘And now let me see this 
young limb of the law’s letter. It may guide 
me in forming a more favourable opinion of 
him, unless there are secrets in it.” 

‘* There are no secrets now from you,’’ she 
replied, with a bright, ingenuous look. 

“ That is right, my dear. In future remem- 
ber I am a friend to be trusted, not an enemy 
to be defeated,’’ he said, with feeling ; and put- 
ting on his glasees he read Horace Lake’s 
little note. 

“Tt is open enough,” he remarked, when he 
came to theend of it. ‘One day I may like 
him, perhaps!” 

“Of that I am certain,” she returned, 
warmly. ‘ Horace is a thorougbly straight- 
forward fellow!” 

“Then he is too good for a lawyer,’’ said 
the Baronet, in a dry tone, and remained in 
thought. 

After a pauce he looked up. 

“ Adela, if I ever like young Lake for his 
own sake he must win the liking; all my 
instincts are against him. It is for your sake 
alone that I now receive him!” 

“ And for Lilian’s!”’ 

‘‘ That, of course; but she would not have 
won my consent for herself, of that I feel sure, 
much less my co-operation. She has not 
your ways my dear; I wish she had!” 

“It is pleasant to hear one’s self praised, 
but Lilian is very sweet and gentle!” 

“Too much so; a lamb to the slaughter! 
No man likes to feel himself a brate, and 
Lilian has made me hold that opinion of 
myself many a time and oft. It irritates a 
man of my temperament; I prefer a pat on 
the face with your velvet paws, Miss Pussy!” 

“‘Even velvet paws have concealed natural 
pins,” she laughed. ‘ 

“ All the better! You may scratch menow 
and then, because then I should see yousorry, 
and that wonderful light in thoze sweet blue 
eyes! Sunshine and showers make April a 
bright month; you remind me of April. 
Lilian’s sullen obedience irritates me; she 
eays nothing, but she looks a martyr!” 

“And you don’t admire martyrs?” 

“Not at all. I prefer live and let live 
people; martyrs are too good for an old sinner 
like me; make me feel my inferiority, I sup- 
pose, Lilian does that, you do not; I feel 
that you are as open to faults asI am. Are 
you affronted at my rudeness, Adela?” 

“Not at all! What you say is quite true ; 
and now shall I go on reading?” 

“No! I am in a talking mood; you have 
said nothing to Lilian?” 

‘“* Not a word!” 


“That is right; don't, my dear! Do you 


remember that to-morrow is her birthday? 
She is a little younger than,you are, Adela, 


** Six months.” 

‘** She looks older ; fair girls have the advan- 
tage over dark ones in that respect! ” 

‘All that is jast a matter of opinion, 
according to pecple’s taste; there are few 
handsomer faces than Lilian’s!" 

“She is a regular Freemantle,’ he said, 
proudly, and then his face softened, ‘‘ but her 
mother was fair, very fair!” 

‘* Have you no picture of her?” 

‘Yes, and some day I will show it to you, 
Adela. I have thought it tco sacred for 
strange eyesto rest on; but you understand 
me, child, and so did she. No one who does 
not. can enter with me into my sanctum gan- 
tcrum—not even Lilian.” 

‘* Has she not seen her mother's picture? ’’ 
asked Adela, in surprise. 

“No;’’ he answered briefly, ‘‘ I could not 
bear it. Lilian bas no real love for either of 
us. Fear and duty have been her bonds to 
me, and her creed. She was too young to 
remember her mother with affection.” 

**Do you think so?” 

‘**Do not you?” 

‘* No, there is a deep yearning in her heart 
for the love she has never known.” 

Tears started to his eyes and dimmed 
them. 

‘Ts that the truth?” 

‘* Yes,” Adela continued softly. ‘‘ Lilian ia 
not afraid to open her heart to me ; and oh! 
my dear friend, I4now how she longs after, 
and pines, for her mother's love.’’ 

Again be shaded his eyes from her view, 
and was silent. 

Then he lifted up a changed and softened 


ace. 

** Adela! what a peacemaker you are! I 
have thought my child cold and unnatural.” 

‘Lilian has the warmest of hearts.’’ 

‘Tam glad. Ske shall be happy if it be in 
my power to make her so; LutI shall try both 
her and her lover to find out what metal 
they are made of.” 

‘*Gold will stand ihe test of fire,” she re- 
turned, ‘‘and so will their love.” 

‘““My child, I begin to see things through 
your spectacles,’’ he said, with a bappy look. 
‘*T hope they are not too rcsy in their tint ?”’ 

‘* Not so,” she laughed ; ‘‘ they are the cool- 
est pebbles, and as clear as sound judgment 
can make them.” 

“That is a good hearing for me,” he said, 
joining in ber merriment. 

‘* A sound pleasant to hear,” cried Lilian, 
entering the room. ‘It makes life in the old 
house, Dela, to listen to your laughter.” 
‘And to see me join init. Eh, my dear?” 
‘It is s0; indeed, papa, I meant that.” 
‘Then don’t hesitate to say so. Express 
zens opinions freely, my dear, as Adela 

oes.” é 
‘*Do you mean that?” she asked, with an 
air of bewilderment. ‘‘ Dela can say any- 
thing, and no one minds; it is her way, which 
carries off her words. You would not like it 
in me, papa.” 

‘* Suppose we try, Lilian? I have no wish 
to oppress you. I would rather see you 
bright and happy, my dear!”’ 

Tears started to her eyes, and a look of deep 
wonder filled ber face; her lips trembled, but 
no words issued from them. 

Adela gave her a little pinch. 

‘* Lilian,” she whispered, “speak to him; 
encourage him to be kind.”’ : 

Bat the girl only stammered out something 
inarticulate; she was afraid of taking him at 
his word, afraid of saying the wrong thing. 
They had so long been two that she could not 
comprehend his desire for union. ’ 

A shade of disappointment crossed his face, 
but Adela smiled at him. 

“ Rome was not built in a day,” she said; 
‘‘but what a success it was when it was 
finished!” 

He pressed her hand. 

‘Lilian,’ he continued, “I do not think 
you and I have quite understood each other, 
and the faulfé has been mine; I should have 


“Ob, papa!’ faltered the girl; ‘‘do not 
speak so, or I shall think I have doue some- 
thing to displease you!”’ 

* On the contrary, you silly girl !”’ broke in 
Adela. ‘You must think that you have a 
dear, generous old father, who is ready to take 
the first step to draw you nearer to him, 
Lilian, and is even willing to acknowledge 
that he has been in fault.” 

“No, no; it is I! I cannot bear that ke 
should fancy that! "’ 

‘‘ Well, let us see if we cannot do better in 
the future, my dear! You and Adcla have 
both been good, kind nurses, and I am going 
to tell you each to ask me a favour, and I wiil 
grant itifI can. Adela has already made her 
request. Now let me hear yours! ”’ 

‘**Have you, Dela? What have you asked?” 

‘*That's tellings,’’ laughed the Rector’s 
daughter ; ‘‘ and it is not the first time I have 
had to give youthat answer. From our child- 
hood you ever were inquisitive Lilian. It is 
like telling your wish—it .would never come 
true if repeated.” 

‘Adela is right, and you may make your 
request in private too, my dear, if you like.”’ 

‘* Very well, Ill be off!’’ cried Adela. “A 
third element is a restraint; you will get on 
better without me!”’ 

It hardly seemed so, however, in this case. 
Adela was the oiled feather between these 
two; and when she was gone they came toa 
standstill. She found them much where she 
had left them upon her return. 

The Baronet gave her such a comic glance 
of despair that she knew he was disappointed, 
and settled herself down with her work by his 
side, with an encouraging smile. 

She had fixed four o'clock for Horace Lake's 
call, and had promised Sir Richard that Lilian 
should be out at that hour ; and now she must 
persuade her friend to go. 

“Lil,” she half whispered; ‘‘do you feel 
very amiable to-day ?”’ 

‘“*T have no sensation which tells me that I 
am the reverse,” she admitted, laughingly ; 
‘*so perhaps I may truly auswer yes.” 

“ That is all right. I thought the dimples 
looked deep this morning. When yo1are out 
of sorts they are nowhere. They are regular 
barometers.’ 

“Then you always know when it will be 
fair weather?” 

“*T flatter myself I do.”’ 

‘* Well, what do you want me to do, Dela?” 
‘To walk over to the Rectory instead of me 
this afternoon. I promised to be home to four 
o'clock tea, and mother will be disuppointed 
not to see me. So will you go, deur old girl, 
as Sir Richard wants me to continue a subject 
we have begun together ? ’ 

‘*Couldn't I help papa if you want.to go 
home, Dela?” 

** Not to-day, old lady, you couldn't take it 
up in the middle: could she, Sir Richard?” 
she continued, with a smile. 

**You shall read to me another time, my 
dear,” replied her father, kindly ; ‘‘ but I must 
have Adela this afternoon.” 

Lilian looked disappointed, but she agreed 
at once to-go out in Adela’s stead. 


CHAPTER X. 
IN THE LION’S DEN, 


Ponctvatty at four o'clock Horace Lake 
rang the heavy bell at Marsden Hull. He 
had expected to see two merry feces peeping 
at him from behind the window-curtains ; 
but all was quiet and still as a city of the 
dead. 

His heart beat strongly with a etrange 
intermingling of feeling. 

He did not altogether like coming to Sir 
Richard’s house, when the old man had for- 
bidden his entrance there. 

But Adela had bade him coms, and he had 
perfect confidence in her wisdom, so be thrust 
the thought aside. Still as he stood at the 
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He was, moreover, in a difficulty as to 
whether he was to ask for Lilian or Adela, 
or to pretend he wanted to see the Baronet. 
He decided against the latter plan, considering 
it a needless deception. 

The butler having opened the door he in- 
quired whether Miss Thorndyke was within. 

The old servant had received his orders 
from Sir Richard when Adela was in the 
room to admit Mr. Horace Lake at once when 
he called, and to usher him straightway into 
his presence. 

He answered, therefore, merely with a bow, 
and led the way without hesitation into the 
library, where no bright faces awaited him. 
There was no Adela leaning upon a massive 
gold-headed cane, as he had pictured; no 
quaint mimicry of the Baronet's pompous 
and angry manner; no merry laughter from 
Lilian, in which to join. 

No Lilian at all, and no Adela; but there 
in state sat the Baronet himself, in the 
depths of a large rhorocco-covered easy-chair, 
his feet upon a stool, his knees protected with 
a soft fur rug; his elbows resting upon the 
arms of his chair, and his fingers tapping 
together with a somewhat nervous and 
agitated movement. 

Had Horace seen a ghost he could not have 
looked more confused as his eyes met those of 
Sir Richard Freemantle, 

He stopped short, and stood still, not know- 
ing whether to advance or retire; fearing to 
speak, yet feeling it impossible to be silent. 

He had been forbidden the house, and to 
account for his presence there, if he attempted 
explanation, he must bring blame upon Adela, 
and that he would not do. 

Worse still, he must get Lilian into trouble. 
And so he stood silent, his eyes fixed upon 
those of the Baronet, who thoroughly under- 
stood his dilemma, and chuckled visibly. 

“ Well, young gentleman,” he said, ‘* what 
are you doing in my library?” 

‘‘T beg your pardon !”” stammered Horace, 
making for the door. “I have made some 
mistake, I fear,” 

Stop!” said the other. 
here you are not going to get off so easily as 
that. Come here!” 

Horace returned immediately. 

‘* Sit down,” continued Sir Richard. 

The young man obeyed him, feeling very 
mach like a schoolboy awaiting punishment. 

‘And now,” said the Baronet, “explain 
your presence here. Have you come by any- 
one’s invitation?” 

A flush rose to Horace’s face. He deter- 
mined to speak the truth as far as it lay in 
his power. 

Perhaps, after all, Sir Richard had sent for 
him. Perhaps he had found out his corre- 
spondence with Lilian. 

‘‘By yours, sir, I conclude,” he replied, 
boldly. 

“ Then why did you try to bol when you 
bsheld me— eh, young man?” 

‘**T really cannot explain.” 

Again the Baronet chuckled, 

“Caught in a trap, eh ?’? and he laughed 
until Horace’s fears partially melted, and he 
found himself joining in his host’s merri- 
ment. 

‘Show me my invitation,” insisted the old 

an. 

‘*T really cannot.” 

** You can.; it is in your pocket!” 

Horace Lake was silent. 

‘**Can you deny it?” 

‘* I must decline either to admit or deny,” he 
replied. 

“Staunch! staunch!” murmured the 
Baronet approvingly to himself, then he turned 
almost fiercely on Horace. ‘‘ Have you obeyed 
my prohibitions?” he queried. 

** T have never entered your house, sir, since 
you forbade me to do so.” 

‘‘ Nor seen my daughter ? Nor addressed her 
by letter ?”’ 

“ This is a free country, Sir Richard, and I 
have done both!” he answered boldly. 

‘‘Oh! you have; and she has consented to 








meet you clandestinely, and to reply to your 
letter ?”’ 

“‘T have not said so. I have a right to speak 
of my own actions, but none to canvas those of 
a lady.” 

‘** Not with her father?” 

‘** Not even with her own father.” 

**Hamph! Well, I suppose you have got over 
that childish nonsense, which I had to 
prohibit ?” 

“No sir, I have not got over my love for 
your daughter, and never shall do so-while 
life lasts,” replied Horace gravely, a deep look 
of earnestness about his bright blue eyes. 

“That isunfortunate for youo—very unfor- 
tunate—for you can never hope to gain such a 
prize as the heiress of Marsden Hall.” 

‘I care nothing for the heiress of Marsden 
Hall,” returned Horace, proudly. ‘If Lilian 
were a cottager's danghter she would be 
equally dear to me; and I tell you plainly, 
sir, that I will yet win her if it be in my 
power.” 

“ In fact, you mean to defy me?” 

‘Something very like that, although I say 
it from no lack of respect for you.” 

‘*And when, may I ask, do you intend to 
begin the siege upon my daughter?” 

‘* When she is of age, and legally entitled-to 
guide her own actions.”’ 

“Oh! then you will allow me undisputed 
possession of my own child for two years 
more!” he said mockingly. “What if I 
marry her to someone else before that time 
elapses ? ”’ 

** Lilian would never consent. She will be 
true to the man who loves her, to whom she 
has given her heart’s affection.” 

*‘ You speak confidently, young man.” 

“T speak as I feel. I could no more mis- 
trust her than I would myself.” 

“Very well! Then I am to understand that 
if I withold my consent you and my daughter 


| mean to marry without it. MayI ask what 


you are going to live on?” 
‘* In two years time my share of my father’s 


| business will be five hundred per annum ; I can 
“Since you are | 


keep a wife upon that.” 

‘But not as Lilian has been accustomed to 
live.” 

“She will not object to the change, belie ve 
me. She will be content as the wife of a com- 
paratively poor man.” 

“ You think so?” 

‘*T am sure of it; moreover, my means will 
increase !”’ 

“Then you do not desire any allowance from 
me for my daughter’s maintenance?” and Sir 
Richard looked at him keenly. 

‘No, sir, [shall prefer to maintain my own 
wife; to work for her will make labour sweet |” 
and Horace Lake held up his head proudly, 
and looked the Baronet full in the face. 

‘You are a bold young fellow!” chuckled 
Sir Richard; “and you are a friend of Miss 
Thorndyke’s, are you not?” 

** She is the best friend I ever had; there is 
no other girl in the world to be compared to 
her, except Lilian,” returned Horace, warmly. 

* And is not Lilian jealous of this wonder- 
fal admiration of yours for another?” 

Horace Lake laughed. 

“You do not know Adela Thorndyke as I 
do, or Lilian either, or you would not ask the 
question |” 

‘Evidently the young lady has helped you 
in your love affairs!’ said the Baronet, cun- 
ningly. 

‘*Miss Thorndyke has helped me in all 
things since childhood,” he replied, evasively. 

‘* Very well turned! very well turned, young 
gentleman! ”’ 

“Tam glad you think so, Sir Richard!” 

‘‘I think you're honest,” continued the old 
man, slowly, ‘too honest by half for a law- 

er!” 
me Iaccept your compliment as a man, and 
resent it as a solicitor,” returned Horace, with 
an amused smile. 

“Tt seems to me to make very little differ- 
ence to youand Lilian whether I oppose her 
marrying you or not, since you are both 





resolved to have your own way, whether I wil] 
or no,” said the Baronet, comically. 

“‘I¢ makes all the differsice, sir!” 

“Yes! if I were not only to consent, but to 
help her in a pecuniary point of view!” 

“That is not my meaning, Sir Richard, 
Neither my dear girl nor I dasire your money ; 
it would not add to our happiness—but your 
consent would do so. Let Lilian have your 
blessing upon her wedding-day, and I shall 
have no fear for my darling's future.” 

“My empty blessing! That will content 
you, eh?” 

‘Your earnest blessing will more than 
satisfy us both! ’’ 

‘* With no hope of future favours? ”’ 

“I desire none whatever !’’ ‘ 

‘Adela is right,’ murmured the old man, 
in an agitated voice. ‘‘ Horace Lake, you are 
a better sort of fellow than I took you for. I 
wish you well. I regret my harsh words con- 
cerning you. You understand fully that if 
Lilian becomes your wife I must seek another 
to inherit my.property. Suppose I were to 
marry again, eh, sir? Many a man has done 
it at a more advanced age than mine!”’ 

‘“‘Many, and it would be a wise thing for 
you to do, rather than be left alone,” replied 
the other, approvingly. 

Sir Richard Freemantle sat up and stretched 
out his hand. 

**T won't offer to rise; I’m an invalid, and 
I'm comfortable—- the ladies spoil me; Mr. 
Lake, we are friends—you comprehend me?” 

He clasped the old man’s hand eagerly. 

“Not quite,” he replied. ‘‘Am I to under- 
stand that you withdraw your opposition to 
my suit? If so I need hardly tell you that I 
am indeed your debtor ! ” 

‘*You owe me nothing yet, young gentle- 
man, and I make no promises; nevertheless I 
require ont from you.” 

“* Name it, sir.” 

‘Should you meet Lilian when you leave 
here, I do not wish you to mention that you 
have been at Marsden Hall!” 

“Is she not aware of it then?” 

‘*No, she has no idew of it; Adela and I 
arranged it between us,’’ 

A gleam of light shot from Horace’s eyes. 

“If Adela has had anything to do with it 
I thank ber from my heart. Did she gain me 
this interview?" 

‘You know she did, yously fox. Did she 
not write to you herself?” 

“Since you are aware of the fact I confess 
it,” laughed Horace, 

“Bat for Adela ‘Thorndyke* you would 
never have entered my doors, young man, 80 
you know whom you have to thank for it.” 

“ I am deeply to her.” 

*‘And if you meet Lilian ? ” 

“I will obey your wishes, and be silent.” 

‘“‘ That is well; and now, do you know what 
to-morrow is?” 

‘Yes! my dear girl’s birthday.” 

“* Have you brought. her a present?” asked 
Sir Richard, keenly. 

‘* Well! sir, Ihave.”’ 

** Then. you sxpected to see her to-day ?”’ 

‘**I confess I hoped to do so.” 

“And now, if you meet Lilian, you will 
want to-be giving her this love-gift of yours 
to-night? ”’ 

‘* With your permission.” 

‘Then you won't get it. I wish my own 
present to be the first she receives to- 
morrow.” 

Horace’s face fell. 

‘“« May I be permitted tosend it? or may I 
call and see her ?’’ 

‘* You can scarcely expect that, young gen- 
tleman. I shall only have her for two years, 
you for the rest of your life, and yet you want 
to poach upon my preserves!” answered the 
Baronet, but there was a smile lurking upon 
his lips. 

‘It is time for you to go,” he resumed, sud- 
denly. ‘Lilian will be back, and I won’t 
have'you meet her here.” 

‘“* May I call to-morrow, sir?” 4 

“Yes! you persevering rascal, call; but it 
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must be at half-past eight in the morning, 
and I mean to be up myself and present at 
the interview!” and Sir Richard laughed till 
he nearly choked himself. 

Horace looked blank, and so disconcerted 
that the other laughed more.and more, 

“Won't that satisfy you ? ” he asked. “ Then 
don't enter my doors again !’’ 

“Tt must be as you wish, sir; but you will 
not object to my giving her a letter?” 

“You may give her what you please when 
my own offering is made,” he answered ; ‘* but 
I shall expect you to keep your word on all 
points, and, remember, I am a ticklish old 
fellow to deal with.” 

“If I give my word, Sir Richard, I shall 
keep it,” replied Horace, proudly. 

‘““ Well, you had better give it.” 

“J will, sir, and trust to your kindness to 
make things easier for me than they now 
appear.” 

« Kindness! Who ever heard of kindness 
from Sir Richard Freemantle ? ” 

Horace did not answer him, for he had 
never heard even a rumour of it, 

“ Not one polite speech, Mr. Lake ? ” 

“ They are not in my line, sir.”’ 

‘Ab! I see you think, like all the rest, I’m 
a hard-hearted old man. Well, well, of course 
I am, and I pride myself on the fact, and 
enjoy the reputation, and have done so these 
many years. Now go, you young dog; I’m 
tired of you. To-morrow morning, at eight- 
thirty punctually !” 

“ ]'ll knock as your great clock chimes.” 

“ Do so, and now good. day | We have shaken 
hands once, we need not troubleto do it again. 
Ring that bell, Mr. Lake, and my servant will 
show you out.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
SIR RICHARD’S BIRTHDAY GIFT TO LILIAN. 


Horace Lake was standing upon the 
colozsal steps of Marsden Hall, waiting for 
the great clock over thé lofty archway leading 
to the stables to strike the half-hour past 
eight, before laying his’ hand upon the 


mediaval bell-pull, to ‘summon the solemn |. 


butler to admit him to the mansion. But 
early as he was, there were two people already 
in the dining-room prepared to receive him— 
Sir Richard Freemantle, and Adela Thorn- 
dyke. The former greeted him with an in- 
different nod. 
Certainly not as if he had come with his 
permission, and by hisinvitation. But Adela’s 
bright face and friendly hand-clasp reassured 
him ; moreover, he noticed the breakfast. table 
was Jaid for four. 
‘You must humonrall Sir Richard’swhims,” 
whispered Adela, and turned aside quickly 
from Horace, that her host should not see 
them in conversation. 
And he nodded, to show his comprehension 
of her instructions, 
“You cannot see Lilian until she has 
received my present,” remarked Sir Richard 
at length to his matutinal visitor; ‘so per- 
haps you will be good enough to,go behind 
that screen, young gentleman, and seat your- 
self in the chair there placed for you; and I 
shall be obliged by your neither moving nor 
speaking until I give you permission,” and 
he pointed to a fourfold Japanese screen of 
black, richly embroidered in gold, some six 
feet high, 
‘Come along, Horace!” said Adela with a 
bright smile. ‘* What fun! how delighted our 
—— will be to see you under her father’s 
roof! *” 
“Am I really to understand, sir, that you 
have consented to Lilian’s becoming my 
pe, | asked the young lawyer, with agita- 
ion. 
‘‘ Understand what you please;”’ grumbled 
-the Baronet. “Old folks always have to give 


way in the end.” 
“Thank you! thank you a thousand times,” 


thanks aside. “Go to your chair, Mr. Lake ; 
and rrgete 3 a Neg nee a sound !’’ 

“You sha obeye' ir,” he replied 
readily. sr ~ 
“Then look out of that window all the 
time, Horace,’”’ whispered Adela; and as she 
stood beside him she deftly pinned a placard 
on his back unknown to him, with the 
pretence of brushing something from his coat. 
“Come, Sir Richard, and see if that posi- 
tion will do,’ she laughed; and in another 
moment the Baronet was by her side, and the 
chuckle which Horace had heard several 
times the previous day was audibly re- 
peated. 

“Capital! capital! You always know just 
what 1 want, my dear! ’’ he said warmly. 
The thought oceurred to Horace Lake that 
Adela had not much to do with the position 
he had taken up, but siiice. it gave Lilian’s. 
father satisfaction to think she had the plea- 
sant delusion~could not affect him in any 





way. 

The whole transaction, however, was very . 
strange, and he thought Sir Richard must be 
getting a little childish, to wish him to sit | 
behind a screen while he gave his daughter 
his birthday present. 
But Adela had said he was to be humoured, 
so of course he must be. The little farce would 
soon be over, and it would not hurt him at all, 
as he was not invited to perform init. If he 
had been he would gladly have taken any part 
assigned to him, to draw him nearer to Lilian, 
-and win her father’s favour; for although he 
did not doubt she would marry him, even in 
defiance of his wishes, still he knew but too 
well that it would be a cloud over her happi- 
ness to feel that she’ had reached it by the 
path of disobedience, 

‘‘ Here is to-day’s paper for you, Mr. Lake,”’ 
said Sir Richard quietly, as though it were 


behind screens. 
‘Thank you, sir, but I conld not read, I 


could not concentrate my thoughts; you 


j was approaching his daughter 
feebly, but with a kind and affectionate 


quite an everyday occurrence to hide people | 


motion with her hand towards the further end 

of the room, where sat Sir Richard, with the 

eereyupee in his hands, well up before his 
ace. 

Lilian uttered a cry of alarm. 

‘* Hallo! what on earth is the matter ? ”’ he 
inquiréd, not anderstanding the cause of her 
agitation, and little dreaming of the appaxi- 
tion she had beheld throngh the window. 

“ Nothing, papa, nothing,’ she anawered, 
uneasily. . . 

Then turning to her friend she ‘whispered 
with much agitatiom— 

‘Oh! Dela, darling! Can't you'open that 
window, and let Horace out? It was very 
kind of you; but it was:toovreat' tisk. Oh! 
what will papa do to Horace? I’m sare he 
will horsewhip him!” 

‘*Hush!” returned “the other; ‘‘bé quiet, 
Lil.” 

In the meantime Sir Richard had’got him- 
self out of the depths of his easy chair, and 
soméwhat 


| smile upon his handsome old face, And 


Lilian told herself that it was evident he did 
not dream of her disobedience, or that Adela 
had been a traitor in his camp, and had 
admitted his enemy.” 

“ My dear child!” he said, gently; “you 
are surprised not only to see me up, but to 
find me down, I am sure.” 

‘‘T am indeed, papa!” she faltered. 

‘Tt is in honour of your birthday, Lilian,” 
he continued. “I feel I have somewhat 
neglected it hitherto, and I am going to begin 
@ new era to-day.” 

“ No, no, papa, you have never neglected it ! 
I, have many kind birthday gifts of yours!” 
she replied, earnestly. 

‘“* A few poor trifles, but I don't remember 
that I ever tried todo anything to make the 
day a landmark in jyour life.; I never did 
| anything to make you feel the happier for 
| being a year older, I am sure.” 

‘+ You are very kind!’ she answered, simply. 





forget I’m to see Lilian presently.” 


wasting time? You'll get through the leading 
articles if you're a brisk reader.” 

But Horace again declined the paper, and 
followed Adela’s instruction to look out of the 
window. 

. * * * * 

At that moment something happened which 
none of them had anticipated. Lilian’s sweet 
voice was heard in the distance singing 
“ Love’s Request.” 

** Stay with me, my darling, stay, 

And like a dream thy life shall pass away.’’ 


The great gong clanged out the ann>unce- 
ment that breakfast was ready, and the 
‘solemn butler noiselessly brought in the tea 
and coffee, and the hot dishes, and placed 
them on the table. 

But instead of coming into the room the 
singer passed along the hall, and ran ont into 
the keen morning air to gather, for her own 
decoration, a bunch of red chrysanthemums, 
and one of white for Adela. 

‘* Not a word, sir,” whispered the Baronet. 

‘Don’t move, old chap!” said Adela, 
‘she'll be here directly.”’ 

And Horace sat looking out of the window. 

Saddenly Lilian passed. 

Involuntarily he started. 

All at once she glanced in, and their eyes 


met. 

He laid his finger upon his lips to enjoin 
silence, and with a joyous laugh the girl came 
dashing into the house. 

“* Dear old Dela!’ she murmured. ‘“ This 
is her surprise in honour of my birth- 
day! She knows papa never appears down 
stairs till one o'clock.” 

‘She rushed into'the room wildly. 

‘©You dear old girl!’’ she cried, clasping 
her arms about her friend's neck. 

‘“‘ How good you are! But what would papa 
say if he found out?” 





began Horace, but Sir Richard waved his 


“‘Hueh!’’ whispered Adela, and made a 





“Not. a bit of it; but what’s the use of | 


“T want to be, my dear,” he said, with feel- 
ing; ‘and I;have a great deal to say to yon; 
' but I have invited a friend to breakfast, so I 
must be brief.” : 

“Oh! papa, you will quite overtire your- 
| self coming down so early. Shall I not break- 
| fast with you upstairs?” 

‘No, no; you forget my friend!" 

““T did, I confess!’ 

She glanced helplessly towards Adela, but 
| for once she seemed to have deserted her, and 
} would not meet her anxious eyes. Never before 
; had Lilian felt so vexed with her. 

| ‘* Never before had Adela so mismanaged 
' everything,’ thought the poor girl; and the 
| feeling came into her mind, that, instead of a 
| happy birthday, it was likely to prove the most 
| miserable one she had ever spent. 

‘Before we begin breakfast, Lilian,’’ con- 
tinued Sir Richard, with feeling, ‘‘I must 
give you my offering upon this iestive occa- 
sion. Yes, my dear, I hope you will think the 
phrase aptly chosen— this festéve occasion,” he 
chuckled. ‘* At the same time I must confess 
that it has cost me a good deal to do’ it—more 
than you will! realize, perhaps, for I had made 
other plans, I fear. Bot Adela has helped me 
| in the arrangement of my gift; she knows 

your tastes better than I do, so I hops you 

will be satisfied, my dear. Accept it wrth my 
+ affectionate love, Lilian! You will find it behind 
| the screen! ”’ 

‘* Behind the screen !”’ 

Poor Lilian gave an hysterical cry. 

‘Oh, thank you, father; Iam sure to like 
it !’’ she said. 

But she never moved an inch, 

“ What! are you too lazy to look after your 
own present? I would fetch it for you, my 
dear, but it is too heavy. I couldn’t lift it.” 

Adela was muking signs to her to go behind 
the screen, and her father’s next words de- 
cided her. 

“My dear, we must go together if you 
won't go alone.” ‘ 

She glanced appealingly at her friend. 
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r= “ Oh, stop him!” she whispered, and rashed 
for ward. 

In front of her sat Horace ‘Lake, looking 
out of the window, and on his back, little as 
be was aware of the fact. was a placard bear- 
ing these words in large letters :— 


‘“‘A birthday present to my dear daughter 
Lilian, from her affectionate father, 
- “ RicHARD FREEMANTLE.” 


And the signature was in the Baronet’s own 
handwriting. 

‘Oh, papa, have you really, really given me 
to Horace ?"’ she cried. 

** No, my dear; I have given him to you!” 
said her father, with emotion, coming to her 
side, and kissing her with real feeling. ‘‘ And 
now, ycung man, it is your turn,’ he added, 
and wheeling sharply round, he seated him- 
self at the table. 

“‘Uome, Adela,” he said; ‘we're out of it. 
We may as well have our breakfast. It is 
fortunate hot-water dishes have been invented, 
or our cutlets would not be eatable.” 

Bat there was a look of happiness in his 
face, and a moisture in his keen eyes, unusual 
to either, notwithstanding his commonplace 
words. 

“Lilian, my heart's darling, mine indeed 
now!” whispered Horace Lake, as he clasped 
the agitated girl to his breast. ‘ Your father 
bas been very kind, dearest ; he has put aside 
his own wishes, and has consented to our 
union.” 

‘*Oh, Horace! can it be true?” she gasped. 

‘** Quite, quite true, dearest,” he answered, 
joyously. ‘‘ No more hidden meetings, no more 





surféptitious letters, no more Mercury business 
for dear old Scamp. We may. own our love | 
before the world, my darling, now. There is 
only one reservation on your father’s part—if ; 
you marry me you will not be his heiress. 
pe you make that sacrifice for my sake, | 
pet ” 

“Will I not!’ she returned, reassuringly. 
“If I have no money, Horace, no one can 
say you married me for it, can they?” 

‘* No, indeed, little one. I should be sorry 
if they could. How proud I shall be to work 
for you, my own!”’ 

* She looked happily up into the animated 
face. 

“T never dreamed that papa would be so 
kind,” continued she, at length. 

‘“Norl. It is all dear old Scamp's doing.” | 

** Did she coax papa into it?” 

‘*‘ There is not the Jeast doubt of it.’ 

“Then I wonder no longer. Scamp could | 
do anything! With her gentle, saucy ways 
she would win gold from a miser, love from a 
misanthrope, or charity from a parson?’’ 

He laughed. 

‘‘ What would her father say at the expres- 
Sion of such an opinion, Lilian?” asked her 
lover. 

‘* Fe has heard it before, Horace.” 

‘* There is plenty of charity in the Rector of 
Winsthorpe to count in the scale against a 
number of detrimentals ” 

“There is, indeed. He is aman in a hun- 
dred, and a parson in a thousand.” 

‘Your opinion of them is not elevated, 
then?” 

“No; they preach much, and practice 
little. Iam glad you are not one of them.” 

** According to Sir Richard’s ideas, lawyers 
are all rascals!" he said, amusedly. 

‘‘That. is very likely. I don’t object to 
that so much—it is their trade to make 
wrong appear right; but what I hate is to see 
wrong things done under the cloak of re- 
ligion |” 

** There you are quite right, dear; and now 
my pet, I want to be selfish, and talk of our- 
selves. My dear girl, I do most heartily hope 
this may be a bright and happy year to 


you. 

“When I bought this,” he continued, slip- 
ping @ gipsy ring set with brilliants from his 
waistcoat pocket, ‘ I had no thought that you 


| see you at lunch.’ 





would be able to wear it for the next two 
years; bat now, love, I shall place it upon its 


right and proper finger. We must take it off 
just once, dear, to puton a plain golden fetter, 
and then it can go back again for ever. You 
will wear it for my sake, Lilian?” 

‘* While life lasts,’ she answered earnestly, 
and he once more held her in his arms in a 
close embrace. ‘It is lovely!” she said 
brightly, looking at her ring. “ And now 
shall I show it to papa, Horace?” 

‘* By all means, if you like.” 

‘Oh! there you are,’’ exclaimed Sir Richard, 
as they emerged from their hiding-place. ‘I 
was beginning to think you understood my 
invitation to be to lunch, Mr. Lake.” 

“Have we been so very long, sit? It did 
not seem se to me.” 

**I daresay not,” and again that chuckle 
was most audible. 

‘IT have to thank you for your goodness, 
and Adela for her championship,’ began 
Horace, when theBaronet interrupted him’ 

“ Don't you think you had better wait, young 
gentleman? Breakfast is decidedly cold already, 
and I have quite finished. Adela, my dear, I 
have some letters to answer. Will you do them 
for me?” 

“ Willingly,” she replied at once. 

“Then we will make ourselves scarce. I 
won't refuse your arm, my dear, if you like to 
offer it.” 

““Of course I like to offer it,” she re- 
oe kindly, and suited the action to the 
word, 

“Papal I must tell you how gratefal I 
am,” whispered Lilian, clinging to his other 
arm. 

“ Don't, 
thanks. The anticipation of them has many 
a time prevented my doing a good action.” 

“Well! I am grateful!’ she returned, with 
tears of happiness in her eyes, ‘‘whether I 
may express my feelings or no.” 

“ All right, my dear; I suppose you know 
your own mind.” 

‘‘ Indeed I do.” 

“Ah! so did I—so did I. Adela, my dear, 
I am ready.” 

‘Oh! papa, I must show you my ring. Is it 
not pretty?” 

‘‘ Very nice, very nice. Soon got the fetters 
riveted—eh! young man? Well, well, youth 
is always in haste; and age is slow! Very odd, 


! very odd, when one has a long life before 


him, and the other may count it by days. I 
suppose I shall see you at lunch, Mr. 
Lake? ¥ he added, with a grim smile. 

‘¢ Thank you very much, sir, if I may be per- 
mitted.” 

“If not, I should then have said plainly, 
‘I wish you good day, young man, as I shall not 
You need never mistake 
my meaning unless you choose,” and the old 
man went off chuckling upon Adela’s arm. 

“You are rather tired, are you not, Sir 
Richard ?’’ she asked, kindly. 

* A little, my dear. But I must begin to 
look up my strength for our journey to the 
land of frogs.” : 

** You must, indeed." 

‘‘T ll take you to Paris, my dear ; it is the 
best capital in the world for amusing your- 
self. You have never been there, have you? ”’ 

‘‘ Never, but you must get better before you 
think of our pleasures; and now, will you rest 
on the sofa while I write?” 

“Thank you, lassie, so I will; I like to 
watch you.” : 

She gave him a bright glance, wrapped him 
up, arranged his pillows, and set out her 
writing materials, waiting for his instructions, 
pen in hand. 

‘¢ What shall I do without you, Adela?” he 
said thoughtfully, bis eyes resting upon her 
sadly. ‘At latest, when the winter is over, 


your father will want you back at the 
Rectory.’ ; 
“You will have Lilian,’”’ she replied, gently. 
“She will have learnt before then how dear 
you are to each other !”’ 
“ She will never understand my ways as you 
do, my dear,” 


my dear; I never could stand ’ 








“Oh! Lhope so. Thelight of love will haye 
taught her how to please you! ”’ 

“And when she is married ?’’ 

‘That will not be for two years, and no 
one knows what may happen before then |" 

“You may have found a sweetheart too—eh, 
Pussy ?’’ 

The hot blood mantled her cheek, then left 
her paler than before. 

“You are not likely to hear that,” she 
answered gravely, and the hand that held the 
pen trembled. 

‘Forgive me, child!” he said, earnestly, 
‘I did not mean to pain you; but you are too 
young to wear the willow for any man. You 
will get over it in time, Adela; it is not as 
when two lives have grown together, and taken 
deep root !”’ 

‘* The heart knoweth its own bitterness,” she 
answered with a sad smile. ‘No one can 
judge of the powers of loving or suffering of 
another. As for the willow, dear friend, I do 
not wear it. If I mourn it is im spirit only. 
To the world I am the same as ever, Adela 
Thorndyke, the Scamp! ” 

“ Well, well! I wish I could make you happy 
as easily as I have done Lilian. I would if it 
cost me my estate, believe me!” 

“IT am sure of it,’’ she replied, with feeling, 

‘We managed capitally this morning, my 
dear !” he said, changing the subject with tact. 

** We did, indeed!"’ she answered, a smile 
chasing away the clouds. 

“T could not quite understand why Lilian 
was 80 slow in going to look after my gift!" he 
went on, in a puzzled way. 

Adela’s laughter rang out. 

“I daresay not,” she returned; and then 
she told him how Lilian had seen Horace 
from the garden, and thought he was there 
without his knowledge, and her horror, when 
she found both lover and father in the same 
room, divided only by a screen, and explained 
her anxiety to get the one out of the window, 
and the other out of the door, back to his 
own chamber. 

The humour of the situation suddenly 
struck the old man, and he laughed till the 
tears trickled down his lined face, and Adela 
Jaughed too, as though there was no Cecil 
Egerton in the world. 


(To be continued.) 








DIANA’S DIAMONDS. 


—i0;— 


CHAPTER XL. 


Wuen [ had ascertained that my diamonds 
were really present I felt desperate. I looked 
round, and saw in the room in which I was 
—ante-room number one—my mother, loung- 
ing in an armchair, and whispering to a man 
who sat very close to her with his hands 
clasped, and his head bent. 

In a moment I was beside her, at her left 
hand, and with a hasty ‘excuse me” I leant 
over and Lye ar ap in my turo,— 

‘* An old lady in the next room has on my 
diamond necklace. You must get her away!” 

“1?” with a look of langaid amusement. 
‘‘My dear Mrs. Halford,’’ she spoke aloud, 
“what have I to do with it? What can I 
do?” 

‘¢ What I say!" I repeated, also aloud, and 
nearly maddened to desperation by her cool 
ping es “Lady Lorraine, you must ! If 
not I will leave it to you to bear the conse- 
quences !”’ : 

And quivering with agitation—yes, and in- 
dignation—I walked away,and I was just in 
time to meet Hugh, who came towards me, 
carefully carrying a glass of water. Ss 

“T had the greatest work to get it,” he said, 
as he handed it tome. “If it had only been 
cham e !—but water is scarce. I am sorry, 
darling, I have been so long.” : 

Poor Hugh! He had already recovered his 
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good temper. Little did he guess what his'| she knew that they hired out her necklace by |—the word “ diamonds,” was not uttered 

delay had been to me! the night.” in my hearing for the remainder of the 
‘Yes! I would not wonder if she took an | night. 


My eyes filled with remorseful tears when I 
thought how good and loyal he had always 
been to me, and how treacherously I was 
treating him, all for the sake of one who did 
not value my efforts on her behalf no more 
than if they had never cost me a thought, a 
penny, or & tear ! ° 

I saw her looking hard at me once or twice. 
Evidently she looked to me to get myself out 
of the scrape as best I could, as usual; but 
for once I was firm. 

Why should I always be her scapegoat, her 
cat’s-paw, even although I was her only child ? 
And I returned her look with one of stony 
indifference. 

I did not intend to move, no, nor to lift a 
finger to save myself. I knew that my fate 
trembled in the balance. 

Were Hugh, or Jack Hare, or any of my 
friends to enter the next room, at the door of 
which I sat sentry, the whole affair of the 
sale of my diamond necklace would be known 
to everyone in five minutes. 

Just at this crisis Hugh was cailed away, 
and left me with many tender apologies. Oh, 
little he guessed how much more freely I 
breathed as I saw him vanish towards the 
ball-room ! 

Presently Lady Lorraine rose, and came 
towards me with graceful deliberation. 

“ What do you mean?” she whispered, im- 
patiently, as she stood beside me in the door- 
way. ‘* Where is this old woman? Show her 
to me!” beckoning me to her with an im- 
perative gesture of her hand. 

‘‘ You will see her soon enough,’’ I answered. 
‘She is at the end there, next the door, and 
looks as if she were asleep.” 

“Oh! it’s Mrs. Moneybags. Luckily, I 
know her,” said Lady Lorraine, in a low tone; 
then aloud, ‘‘ Dear Mrs. Moneybags, this is an 
pea pleasure. Where did you come 

om ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, Lady Lorraine!” blinking, and de- 
lighted at this gracious notice. ‘I came from 
town. I’ve a nephew in the regiment. 
have done everything very well, have they 
not? I wonder when supper will be served ?” 

“Very soon, I believe. What magnificent 
diamonds, my dear Mrs, Moneybags ; they are 
superb !’’ 

“ Yes; they are,” smiling a fat, complacent 
smnile. 

“ But how dangerous of you to wear what 
is not your own!” 

“What do you mean?” becoming purple. 

‘“‘T mean t+ that necklace belongs to a 
very near relative of mine. She left it at 
Gold and Onyx to be cleaned. She will be 
surprised when she hears of this; in fact, she 
is present at the ball. If I were you I would 
not let her see it; she is quite capable of 
flying at you, and making a regular scene. 
You have not bought the necklace, surely ? 
It is valued at twenty thousand pounds!” 

“Oh, dear me, dear me!" said the now 
terrified Mrs. Moneybags, shaking all over like 
a ‘shape [of jelly. ‘‘ This is terrible! No; I 
hired it for the night from Gold and Onyx for 
twenty-five pounds.” 

“A smart sum; but, speaking as your 
friend, my dear madam, I would strongly ad- 
vise you to take it off, and put it in your 
pocket before it is seen. It is a well-known 
necklace down here—yes, and in London.” 

“If you would be so very kind as to un- 
fasten it I will do as you say,” returned the 
trembling Mrs. Moneybags, “or perhaps the 
young lady,”’ looking at me, ‘‘ will beso kind,” 
and 1 was so kind. 

I unfastened the clasp with the greatest 
alacrity, and placed the necklace in her hand. 

“Pot it away—hide it!’’ I could not resist 
saying in my eagerness. ‘For goodness sake 
don't let it be seen!” 

‘‘ Is she coming? ’’ stammered Mre. Money- 
bags, looking about in great alarm. ‘ Do you 
see her?” 


“No; but you must be cautious. I know 





she would be furious with Gold ard Onyx if i 





action against them,” supplemented her lady- 
ship, calmly—' against them and you, so do 
be careful!’ 

With this remark she turned away, leaving 
the old lady with very little appetite for 
supper. 

Poor Mrs. Moneybags! I was sorry for her, 
and only that I was afraid she might make 
some awkward confidences I would have 
desfatched Hugh himself to escort her in to 
supper. 

‘You see how cleverly I can manage 
things!" said my mother. ‘I never lose;my 
nerve, and my wits, as you do. Why, your 
very face as you stood at that door was enough 
to arouse anyone's ‘suspicions. No, you have 
not a scrap of pluck or presence of mind ; so 
different to me- my courage invariably rises 
to the occasion.” 

‘‘ Very likely ; but you seem to have plenty 
of practice. I have not, and I hope I may 
never require t» be a proficient in the art of 
dissimilation.”’ 

a Lorraine looked at me sharply, and 
said,— 


“This is no way to speak to me. Here isa 


pretty return to me for helping you out of an]| p 


awkward scrape!” 

“Which I only get into for your sole 
benefit,’ I promptly replied. ‘And now that 
I have sacrificed my diamonds for you I 
think you might at least release me from my 
promise, and let me tell Hugh. The diamonds 
may go; I do not grudge them, nor the tears 
and trouble you have cost me; but mother, I 
appeal to you, by any affection you ever bore 
for me when you say I was a pretty little 
flaxen-haired baby, let me tell Hugh. I 
cannot endure to deceive him; it will break 
my heart if I lose his confidence and re- 
spect.” 

No, you cannot tell Hugh, yet in time you 
shall, At present, if you told him it would 
ruin me,” 

“* Bat I know——,” I began. 

‘IT know for an absolute fact that his 
knowledge of my secret would be fatal to my 
happiness.” 

**And what of my happiness, mother?” I 
asked, with trembling lips and moist, imploring 
eyes. 

When you look at me like that, you are the 
image of your Aunt Annie?” 


After the grand, much-praised Regimental 
Ball allt went smoothly fora week. There was 
not a single ripple on the surface of our life, 
nothing to denote the gathering storm which 
was coming up so surely, and so speedily. 
Poor little imbecile that I was, I believed that 
the worst was now tidedover. Lady Lorraine 
once more left me entirely to myself. ‘Ten 
days after the ball the proverbial calm that 
foreruns a storm came to an end, and a tem- 
pest burst over my devoted head that swept 
me away from my happy home, like a leaf 
that flutters in the blast, 





CHAPTER XLI. 


One day Hugh went to London, went by the 
early express, as I had once done—though I did 
not impart this news to him, as I drove him 
to the station and saw him off. 

* Ranee !” he said, as I stood with my hand 
on the door of the railway carriage. ‘I shall 
be back by the 4.50 train, and I am going to 
bring you something nice, so you may spend 
your day in expectation to a delightful sur- 
rise.”’ 

Accordingly I did spend my day in won- 
dering very much what this ‘something 
nice’”’ could be. The train would not be in 
till after six, and asit was a pouring wet after- 
noon I did not again go out, but watched from 
the army-room window, and flew to opea the 
door myself when a fly from tha station 
stopped at our house, Of course. contained 
Hugh. Having flung the man s¢me coin he 
hastily entered the house, saying, as he 
walked past me, “ Follow me in here.” 

This was very odd behaviour! Luckily 
Harris was not in the hall, and I followed my 
lord and master into the dining-room in con- 
siderable trepidation ; and no wonder. His 
voice was ominous—his countenance blacker 
than a thunder-cloud. Once fairly in tLe room 
he rushed past me and shut the door ; and thew 
turning about, took me by the hand and led, 
or indeed almost dragged, me to the window ; 
where, by the now fast-fading light, he sur- 
veyed me for some seconds in silence, 

‘*What does this mean?” I demanded at 
last, unable to bear the strain of suspense ; 
and the appalling agitation that seemed to 
overwhelm him. 





‘* Who died !”’ 

“ Yes, the little goose. She took a love affair 
to heart.’ 

‘**T shall die, too, if this goes on; this double- 
dealing will kill me.’’ 

** Not at all, you are tough, like me; our 
delicate looks are a delusion. As to your 
happiness, as you call it, about which you are 
so tearfully anxious; you have beauty and 
youth—they are happiness.” 

“*T believe happiness to be a ghost,’’ I ex- 
claimed impatiently. “ Everyone has heard 
of it, but few, if any, have ever seen it.’’ 

“What an odd idea! Well, I am not going 
to stay moralising here any longer. I believe 


that I am hungry. I believe I see Captain | 


Carden coming to take me in to supper. 
Good-bye! my little dreamer.”’ 

I stood and watched her graceful figure and 
long satin train gradually pass from light, and 
then I sat down, all alone. Any appetite I had 
had for sweets and ices my mother had most 
effectually dispelled. 

“What! all alone!” said Hugh, “and 


buried in a brown study ? Oh! come, this will | 


never do! Come, rouse up, and have some 
supper. I have made up ajolly little party. 
The Roses, Jack, Vivianand myself, and your- 
self. I have been hunting for you everywhere, 
for Jack told me he thought he saw you 
dancing in the last Lancers.” 

I suffered myself to beled away, and under 
the influence of Hugh’s really anxious atten- 
tions, and the mirth of a very merry young 
party, Isoon became something more like my- 
self, especially as that now horrid word—to me 


“Tt means,” he said in alow, but perfectly 
distinct voice, * that J have found you out.” 
| I was conscious of becoming cold all over ; 

and, no doubt, as he made this announcement, 
every particle of colour sank from my 
abominably tell-tale countenance. 
*«« Yes,” hesaid, with a grim smile, that was 
positively ghastly. ‘I intended a nice little 
‘surprise for you to-day. I found, to my cost, 
that the boot was on the other foot, that you 
, had arranged a similar affair for me—a surprise 
with a vengeance!”’ ; 

‘*Tell me what you mean?” I inquired, 
plucking up a little spirit ; there was no use 
,in lying down and being trampled upon, I 
intended to try and show, if possible, my 
mother’s qualities when she found herself in 
hot water—those qualities that she so much 
prided herself upon—to wit, pluck, coolness, 
‘and presence of mind ! 

‘*T mean that I have discovered why you 
were unable to wear your diamond necklace. 
You could not well wear what was not in your 
possession. You have sold it!” 

“Yes; I have raised money on it,” I, 
faltered, suddenly sitting down in the nearest 
chair. 
| ‘You have deceived me from first to last, 

you false, wicked girl ; and by a mere accident 
I have found out some of your practices,” he 
said, hoarsely. ‘My eyes have been opened, 


once for all, and I am amazed that you, a 
simple, as IJ thought timid, inexperienced 
child, could have the boldness and resource of 
an accomplished intriguer. Let me tell you 
how much I know, so that you may under. 
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stand how little you and I are going to have 
to say to each other for the future. You are 
as much dead to me now as my wife, though 
you sit there alive and looking at me, as if; you 
were lying in your coffin. No! you need not 
try to speak, extenuation is out of the question. 
I have the evidence of my own senses—hear- 
ing and seeing. You told many lies, you have 
hoodwinked me completely; you shall never 
have the chance of doing so again.” 

‘What lies have I eyer told?” I asked 
defiantly. 

“They are almost too numerous to. count, 
but I may mention the fables abont; your 
necklace the night of the ball, and the 
solemn promise you havo made about Lady 
Lorraine and broke; you had the assurance 
to deny that you met-whilst I was away.” 

‘No; [only said I did not write to her— 
that I did not go to her house." 

‘There, no more,”’ interrupting me impa- 
tiently. ‘Shall I tell you what I did in Lon- 
Gon to-day? Like a precions idiot I was 
anxious to make you some present, asa reward 
fer having kept your promise about Lady 
Lorraine. With this virtuous intention in 
iny mind I went from one jeweller’s shop to 
another, locking at the windows to see if I 
could dscover some pretiy thing that. would 
euit your taste, and my purse. 

“Finally I came to the establishment of 
Messrs. Gold and Onyx, and found a little 
crowd, who were gazing at something dis- 
payed in one of the windows. I elbowed my 
way among them, and to my surprise I found 
that the very pretty thing that they were ad- 
miring was no more or less than your necklace / 

‘‘ At first I thought it might be an imitation. 
I could scarcely credit my own eyes, believing 
as I did so firmly that it was lying in your 
Cressing-case at Southsea, with a broken clasp. 
However, I thonght, as I was on the spot, I 
ijight as well make inguiries; and I went in 
aud asked one of the assistants it I might be 
allowed to look at the splendid diamonds that 
were displayed in the window to the left. I 
soon had the necklace spread before me, and 
there was no doubt whatever that it was the 
Indian necklace—and yours, 

‘‘ After this I asked for a private interview 
with the head of the firm, and was closeted for 
nome time in a back room with Mr. Gold. 
At fiist he was inclined to refuse me informa 
tion; merely gaying that it was partly their 
property, and thas they had advanced @ very 
lurge sum on it to a lady, whose name. they 
would not divulge. 

‘‘T then produced my card, and.asked him 
if the lady's name was not the same as my 
own. I told him that I was ready to swear 
tbat the diamond necklace was my wife's pro- 
perty, and then I begged that, iu all confidence, 
he would tell me how it came into his -posses- 
sion. 

“Think,” he said, turning fiercely on me, | 
“of having to beg of a stranger, to admit 
nis into his confidence in a matter connected 
with my own wife!” 

He pauced and wiped his forehead, and ‘then 
resumed, speaking very rapidly,— 

‘ He told me that my surmise was correct ; 
that three weeks previously a lady and genile- 
man had come together and offered the dia- 
monds for sale, that the lady was young and 
closely veiled, the gentleman a good deal her 
senior, that he had managed the entire tran- 
faction, and proved a very keen castomer. 
However, the diamonds were magnificent. 
There was not such another necklace in: the 
country. Then, to prove his words, he-pro- 
duced a written receipt for six thousand 
pounds, signed in a very trembling scrawl, 
which I recognised for yours; but this was 
not all. He showed me a kind of deed, jointly 
signed by you and Torpichen, undertaking to 
pay interest for a year; and if the necklace 
was not reclaimed by the end of that period, 
to give it up on payment of a further sum of 
money. 

‘You may or may not imagine the blow all 





this wasto me. For some time I sat stupefied, 
aud then I glanced at the date. It was a date | 


I remembered, for I had been in tawn on busi- 
ness that very day myself. I had come.across 
Torpichen; Junching. with a mysterious veiled 
lady ; and little did I guess, as I stood withina 
yard of her, that:that lady was.my_own wife! 
I don’t remember how I got out of Gold and 
Onyx's shop, I daresay the crowd outside, 
who were gaping at the necklace again dis- 
played in the window, took me for a drunken 
man. I had seoured the number of the cheque 
paid to you, and I drove straight to Contts's 
Bank, and had un interview with the manager, 
my object being. to find out if you ‘/had dfawn 
the money outin your own name, or madeit pay- 
able to anyone else. I,found that. the money 
had been made over-intact to. the signature of 
Olive Lorraine;.and that she had.cashed it. I 
saw thecheque. Ikeld itin my.own hands!” 

He paused and struggled with some choking 
of his breath, and. did. not speak for several 
seconds. I was literally damb, My. tongue 
clove to the roof of my mouth, ,as.if itswas 
paralysed. 

‘‘Now, what I have. to. find out is—needless 
to ask you—-why you secretly pawned .your 
diamonds, and made over such .a sum as-six 
thousand, pounds to Lad ine,.a stranger 
to you six months ago! No one gives without 
a retarn of some kind. nowadays. You paid 
that money down for value received. What 
value? I ask myself. Lady Lorraine~is in 
possession of some secret of yours. That sum 
was hush-money, the price of her silence— 
a large price—and the secret must be worth 
that mach to.you. 

‘* Lady Lorraine is a .bad woman !. So are 
you! Birds of a feather flock together !| Ralph 
Torpichen is your lover. Lady Lorraine;has 
you both in her’power. She has hinted at 
disclosing .certain .facts to me; and conse- 
quently you and he hurry up to London. He 
naturally transacts your business—sells your 
diamonds for you, and you are thus enabled, 
with a good round sum, to stop her ladyship’s 
mouth |! 

‘‘ You see I have uprayelled the whole story 
quite easily, and a very nice story it is{, One 
thing—it shall not.come into»the papers. I 
would die rather than have my name dragged 
publicly through the gutter, whatever may 
have happened to itin private! So Ishallnot 
divorce you, nor take legal proceedingsin the 
matter. I shall keep you under my own eye, 
chained up, figuratively speaking, as if you 
were a dangerous animal! As to your cousin 
and lover I shall invite him over to France, 
and shoot him!” 

‘Hugh! Hugh!” I cried, rising and gasp- 
ing for breath. ‘' You are all wrong—wrong. 
Iam innocent,and so is Ralph; but I am 
killed by a secret that is not mine.” 

** Innocent! Oh, of reer all say that. 
How innocent of you to s up to London 
alone with him to pledge your diamonds! Can 
you deny that.?2 No,it would-be folly.’’ 

“I did go to London. I did.pledge the 
diamonds.” 

‘* Thank you! I.am already in possession of 
those facts.’ 

“But that isall. Ob,.Hugh !’’ seizing his 
arm, ‘‘I implore youto believeme. .I have-lost 
my diamonds. I-have Jost. my .peace.of 
mind for months. Ob! don’tletme lose you 
too.” 

‘Don't touch me!” the.exclaimed, pushing 
me rudely away. ‘‘ Keep your tears and .ca- 
resses to yourself; it}. makes.me_ sick with 
shame to see you. Here, go. up.to your own 
room, aad stay there till Ihave time to.collect 
my thoughts, and arrange. what I am to do 
with you. At this moment I feel a» I was 
going mad,” and indeed.he looked like it. 

I believe he gave outto the servants that I 
was very ill, and indeed I was. I.xemained 
in my room for three days, and saw no one 
but my own maid, who was unusually cool 
and stiff in her manner. I wrote a despairing 
note to Lady Lorraine, imploring her to re- 
lease me from my promise, and each hour I 
looked for an answer, but none came. At the 
end of the three days I. was nearly frantic,.as 


may be imagined. On the evening of the | 





= 


‘third I received a pencilled note. from Hugh, 
which said :—‘tCome down to. the wing. 
room. at. half-past eight o'clock—H..H.—.” 
And to thé drawing-room I repaired with a 
beating heart. I felt,-and mo doubt, looked 
ill, but I was quite shocked bythe change 
those three days had already wrought in 
Hugh. He looked ten years older,,and worn 
and haggard, and inexpressibly stern. This 
was not Hugh—the Hugh that.I knew? This 
was ourely his elder brother, -and another 
son 

“‘Sit down,” he said, pointing to a chair, 
‘for whatI have to say will take some time. 
I have been making inquiries, about you from 
the servants; yes, I have actually stooped to 
that /”’ and he paused and looked atme: ‘I 
cannot fall much lower, and,it is you who 
have dragged me down. Luckily.this terrible 
thing that has exploded my,-home is not 
known to my: brother offiters—feware in the 
secret— only you and I, Torpichen,, Lady Lor- 
raine and the servants.” 

The servants know nothiag” I cried. 

“It all depends upon what you.call nothing. 
They know that you .went.out at’ ten o'clock 
one night, you were seen-going to Torpichen's 
hotel,,and he broughtyou back.here. between 
twelve and one o'clock: He. called ‘the next 
day, and you were at home to zo.one else, 
and he remained with you for nearly two 
hours !”’ 

* Half-an-hour at the..outside,’’ I broke in 
impetuously. 

** Be silent,” he said.aternly. ‘‘ A note came 
for you yesterday from Lady Lortaine; in 
reply, I presume, to.one.of gous. I have read 
it. Here it is,” producing it from.his pocket. 
‘I shall now read it aloud, and you can hear 
how nicely it sounds.” 

‘*Devan D1na,— Your letter; partly illegible, 
received. What a bore this is- about your 
diamonds ; what evil little imp took your-hus- 
band to Gold’s. Iam sorry I can do nothing, 
I am in the midst of packing ; we have let-our 
house, and are going yatching for the~- next 
two months with the Jones's, Johnsons, and 
Captain Carden. AW married people have 
rows more or less ; the great thing is not to be 
afraid of your husband. I grant you that 
yours is a specially bad case. You are married 
to a bear—=still bears can be tamed, and after 
his sulks are over, you must smooth him 
down, and humour ‘him, and by-and-by he 
wiil dance very prettily. Whatever happens, 
brave it-out. This is my receipt, and-never has 
failed me yet. As to what you ask, it is at 
present quite out of the question. Aw revoir, 
my dear! If you are still at Southsea when 
I return, we shallhave many a Jaugh over this 
ridiculous fuss that has been made—all be- 
cause you have taken the liberty of doing what 
you like with your own. Your husband seems 
entirely to forget thathe is-a pauper, and has 
married a pretty woman with « large fortune, 
upon which he lives. Do not allow him:to bully 
you into the bargain. I shall expect-when I 
return to find that you have tamed~him. 
Stop the supplies, that’s the way to bring him 
to his senses; and I trust that I shall find you 
when return the happy preprietor of-a very 
well-behaved tame-dancing bear.—Yours till 
we meet again; 

“QO, Borsarne.” 


This :was a pretty letter to fall, into. hus- 
band's hands, and more especially into the 
hands that were holding it! Iould give no 
idea: of the sarcastic emphasis with which 
Hngh read this really awful.document, If my 
affairs. could have been any worse than they 
were already, this letter, so sublimely in- 
different to my fate—so mocking.in its tone 
of easy patronage, so insolent in ‘its reference 
to my dancing bear—this letter then hurled 
me to the lowest depths which it was my 
misfortune to fall. In it Hugh read, in his 
mind’s eye, the reflection of letters of mine— 
letters that doubtless had abused him, laughed 
at him, ridiculed his empty pockets! — 

After he'had concluded this epistle he 
handed it to me politely, and said, ‘Iam 
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sure you would wish to have this valuable au- 
tograph letter in your own keeping. I am 
glad that I have been able to furnish so much 
amusement to you and your correspondent in 
the past, but your fan at my.expense is at an 
nd rss ° 
. As he I-tore the letter into atoms,and 
scattered it-on the fi 
«‘T have. been. seri: considering what I 
am to do with you, Mrs, Half al ford. I coulinot 
endure your inmy:House, and yet 
do perpen to have. .the.open mouth,of }. 
scandal with yourmame. You are to go 








to Peggy ; she.is.a woman,.and has | undergone from his violent temper and insane 
ome in 1¥oR,,.She is coming: to | jealousy yon would wonder.” 
etch yom 0m . Your money is, “Bat still, |Miss yon did wrong in 
own) ae th iepag som; on | keeping things fro: ae. you did hinge 
your income, unless there are other, 4} no. me overysblack, and I was 
upop Rc ong imesee sisailen to the one. 5 ” 
upon,it by your brillian’ yee ge. re | ; “ : we 
regimentigoes 4o.treland shortly, s0-F shall | mained mo Bggay lt cried, putting my 
give up this house, sell off the cobs and horses | hands to my-heed... “ Thatesecret, and my 
with, the,exoephion of the chestnushack,which | diamondgi”® = ay 
I returno.'Porpichen, and I shalligo..back to “ And what.inthe name sbavxe. 
ny hemnaeneee 998 ae a neg Meet they to:aay:torit, my inteagiele™ . 

L id —_ WS rs s | ‘ thi 


a va 
; ofiereely, ‘say that 
yon out; say.that I 





CHAPTER XLII. 


Arter this scene I think I became rather 
silly. I recollect, as a kind of dream, Peggy's 
arrival in deep widow's weeds, for Tony was 
dead ; Peggy's long in‘erview with Hugh, her 
busy packing up of my numerous ornaments 
and dresses, the gradual dismemberment of 
my pretty home. 

Isatina kind of dazed way, and looked 
out of the windows. I never spoke, I only 
sat and stared out like some half-witted 
creature. . 

I noticed without any surprise a lady 
driving my cobs and victoria. Inoticed Mrs. 
Rose's little trap at our door; but she never 
came in. Various people called, and saw no 
one. 

Then, one morning in October, Peggy and I 
went away. I said no good-byes, and I had 
never once seen Hugh since that terrible 
— when he had read me Lady Lorraine's 
etter. 

After I had been a few days at Brayfield 
my brain, which had been quite stunned, 
seemed to recover itself, and I became pain- 
fully alive to my position, and to Peggy’s 
tears, and sighs, and averted eyes. 

The first thing I did when I*had recovered 
the power of speech and feeling was to sit 
down on a low stool beside her, lay my head 
in her lap, and tell her the whole story from 
first to last, just as Thad been used to relate 
my grievances as a child. 

It took a Jong time to tell, for it: was inter- 
rupted with sobs and tears, and Peggy listened 
with breathless attention, as I, warming to the 
recital of my wrongs, gradually sat erect, 
then stood up, then paced the room from end 
to end as I poured forth all my troubles and 
my wrongs. 

“I knew my girl could hardly be so 
changed,” she said, wiping her eyes. ‘‘ I knew 
it; but what had I to say when Captain Hal- 
ford took me into his writing-room alone, and 
told me the most terrible tale that I ever 
heard in all ‘my life before—aye, and proved 
it? All I could say was, ‘If Miss Ranee did 
what you say the poor child is out of her 






asylum.’ That's just what I said, Miss 

Ranee, and I tell it back to your own face.” 

‘* And what did he say?” 

‘* He said that you were as sane as I was, 

but that if he had to live with you much 

longer he. would be in .Hanwell, which I sake 

itis a madhouse.” 

My wrath, which had :been rising, now 

blazed , and I-gaid,— 

“ And-he has nearly reduced me to idiocy, 

I meyer. want to see him-agai Oh, Peggy, 
is my husband must speak or 

my-heart.will burst! If youdmew.all I haye 























escape by drawing. Hugh’s:ey: 

theatre. bnt,.on the other hand, it-was they 
who discovered me to.my..mother, and see 
what that discovery has cost me! They have 
twice betrayed me, and sold me into bondage 
—first to her, and secondly to Hugh. You 
cannot deny that! I hate them now! If I 
had not been so unhappy as to possess them I 
would’ never have got into all this dreadfal 
trouble!” 

“You can get out of it yet, my child; and 
would have long ago if I had been at your 
elbow. You must jast write to her ladyship 
ut once, and say that in such desperate-affairs 
as yours she must release you from your oath, 
that. your husband must be told her seeret, 
that surely for her own whims she does. not 
want to ruin her daughter for life—does,she?’’ 

“How can I write? I do not know where 
she is! She is yachting; the sea is a-wide 
address!” 

“T knew she was giddy and thoughtless, 
and had next to no heart ; but I never wonld 
have believed she would turn out like this. 
Why, even an animal has some love for its 
own! ‘There does be birds that plack the 
down and feathers off themselves to make 
nests for their young! With her—more 
shame for her—it’s the other way! She 
plucks you bare to feather her own nest, 
leaves you without home and husband and 
character, and goes off as if it was nothing 
but a joke! She. broke your father's heart, 
though he did not die of it! You must be 
hard and determined, and fight for yourself, 
or she will break yours !” 

“It’s too late now! I have nothing left to 
fight for!” 

“Your husband !” 

“No! Since bad as things looked—and oh, 
Peggy, Peggy, they looked very black—he 
would not listen to me, nor believe me! He 
never gave me one chance. What is Kis love 
when it is swallowed up in jealousy—burnt 
away asif by fire? No; I cannot bring my- 
self to forgive Hugh. He is not what I 
thought he was. Heis unjust, stern. and over- 
bearing... He has cast me out of his home, and 
I shall never seek to return to him or to it! ” 
- That’s nonsense; and you talk like that be- 
cause you are angry. And no wonder, my poor 
child, that your heart is sore, for among them 
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this baby that’s coming in the spring will make 
it up to you.” 

“Don’t talk of it!” I cried, passionately. 
“TI hope I shall die, and it too; and then 
Hugh will be satisfied. I am sick of life; 
weary of living!” 

‘Goodness forgive you for such desperate, 
wicked talk! It’s well seen you area bit off 
head! Isuppose he knew nothing?” 

“No one knows anything. No one is going 
toknow! Oh, Peg, if I only could get back 
to India! I long with a craving that I 
cannot express to you to see the dear old 
bungalow by the Kharran. Oh, how littleI 
knew what was in store for me when I used 
to sit on the bank,.and look at the stars, and 
long to see the great, big, stirring world;:and 
to take my part.in Jife:! 

“ Well, [have had my wish! I have played 
my part! Ithas been, as you know,.a.dead, 
dead failure, even although I have bad riches 
and, youth, and beauty! 

‘‘ Friends have failed me all buttbe Parishes 
and you. Relations have beenurobbers, My 
another.has ruined me, andumay. cbas 
broken.my heart! I hae some,.money. left. 


Peseeyeo had no bribe, onehelh have every 












m-tree.beside father..and my little 
5 andvif you likesto.put-a tombstone 
: -you, might inscribe on it,— 





y ane.(not;Halford) only Diana! Diana 
died, aged twenty-one! ‘All is vanity.’’’ 

“Vanity!” screamed Peggy. ‘1 should 
jast-think so! I never in this mortal world 
heard such mad talk! You are not going a 
step to India at present. Keep yourself quiet, 
and everything will come round yet, and some 
day you will be glad that it was only old Peggy 
Clark that waa listening to such wickedness ! ” 

In a week or two I saw the departure of 
Hugh’s regiment to Ireland, and Pegsy and I 
moved into a very..pretty old-fashioned, old 
house that was more suitable to my circum. 
stances than her, cottage. I always detested 
the.cottage since, I had had that dreadfal ad- 
venture in it with the burglar, and I would 
not have:slept alone in my old room for any 
consideration. 

Moving into a new, house, which was com- 
fortable, retired, picturesque, and cheap, dis- 
tracted my mind. Somewhat it stood in pretty 
sheltered grounds, and boasted some fine lime 
trees, and an old-fashioned terraced garden. 

Here Peggy unpacked the salvage from the 
wreck of my houcehold gods, engaged cook, 
gardener, and parlour-maid, and established 
herself as working housekeeper. I was close 
to Mrs. Parish, and saw her daily, but other 
visitora I refused to meet, telling her to give 
for the public ear that I was ill; and so I was 
in mind. I told my kind, sympathetic friend 
all I could tell of my story, save, aud excepting 
the identity of Lady Lorraine. I told her 
about Hugh and Ralph, and the pledged dia- 
monds, and my subsequent disgrace, asI sat 
beside her sofa with her hand in mine, and she 
believed me—more than Hugh had done! 

My spirits sank day by day till they arrived 
atzero. Nothing could raise them, and I was, 
as it were, determined todie. I would not buy 
myself a new hat or dress, much less invest in 
a pony or piano, as I always assured Peggy 
and Mrs. Parish that it really was not worth 
while.to go to any expense for such a short 
time; and that what I had about me would 
last for my day! A depressing style of con- 
versation that made Mrs. Parish weep, but 
had filled Peggy with fury. 

“ And only you are by way of being grown 
up, Miss Ranee,” she would say, “I would 
just give you a real good slap!” 

I had ceased to speak of Hugh to anyone, 
for Peggy once turned on me sharply, and 








mind, and ought to be put up in some private 
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* And serve you right, when ycu could have 
married Sir Ralph, that worships the ground 
that you walk on. Then you would not 
look at him, because the other was young and 
handsome; and now you are served ont! 
Look how different you would have been as 
Lady Torpichen of the Park! Aye, and was 
not near as much in loveas Sir Ralph! He 
was in love against his will; but you would 
have him. Girls is always contrary.” 

I believe Mrs. Parish had something of the 
same idea. As to Mr. Parish, he stood by his 
own sex, and though he was fond of me, yet 
I had a conviction that he sided with Hough. 
I had not been guilty of any grave fault, of 
that he was sure; but I was young, impetuous, 
and imprudent. 

And after all I did not die; but I was the 
mother of so miserable an infant, such a thin, 
tiny, weird-looking little mite, that Peggy was, 
as she informed me,— 

‘Ashamed of her life to show it to anyone 
—a fairy thing, the size of a doll, and that I 
had her disgraced! Very different to what 
you were, Miss Ranee, yourself! I used to be 
proud to carry you out when you were in your 
grand long cloak, and to have half the world 
stopping me to admire the baby; but now, 
when anyone stops me, and asks to look at 
Mrs. Halford’s infant, I feel ready to turn and 
ran. And they all say, ‘Oh, dear me! it’s 
very small.’ Small! you can hardly see him 
without spectacles. I hope he is not going to 
turn a dwarf on us!” 

Peggy's fears were unnecessary. He lived 
two months, and died quite suddenly in my 
lap one evening. 

To me he bad been everything, and I was 
indeed desolate—yes, wild with grief after a 
little mite of a creature that was only eight 
weeks old, and that I was by:no means so 
handy at carrying as Peggy could have 
wished. Still he was my own—a small thing, 
bat mine own ! 

Hugh had never taken any notice to me of 
his birth ; but Mr. Parish had a letter, so Mrs. 
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Parish told me, and a letter in which he was 
anything but enthusiastic about this addition 
to his family. He never once alluded to me. 

I called the baby John Arthur after my 
father and Mr. Parish, and considered that 
in thus ignoring Hugh and bis eide of the 
house I had in some measure paid him out. 

Mr. Parish telegraphed to him when baby 
died, and by rapid travelling he arrived the 
morning of the funeral. e 

I saw him walking up the avenue with Mr. 
Parish, and he saw the child in its little 
coffin; but he did not see me. He did not 
offer, nor did I volunteer an interview ; indeed, 
I was not thinking of him so much as of my 
sweet little dead baby that was being carried 
away from me for ever that cruel May morn- 
ing. 

After the funeral he and Mr. Parish had a 
long talk, He also had a conversation with 
Peggy, who spoke her mind to him freely, by 
her own account. 

**I told him,” she said, ‘‘ just told him to 
his face that it was all the fretting you had 
last year that killed the child now, and that 
anyone could see, except you, Miss Ranee, 
that it was born with all the cares of the 
world upon its poor little shoulders. To look 
in its grave little face——’”’ 

“Yes, and what did he say?” 

‘* He said he knew nothing of babies, that 
they all looked the same—goodness forgive 
him !—and that if he had known he would 
not have let you come off with me at all. 
‘ And ig you did not, sir,’ says I, ‘she would 
have been dead, for she was half-killed with 
all the ructions, as it was.’ 

‘«* And you think I had a hand in it?’ he 
says, very sharp. 

‘“** Faix,’says I, ‘I don’t think it at all—I 
know it, and not one hand, but two. You are 
not fit to have a wife.’ 

““*And I am much better without one,’ 
says he.’’ 

Peggy may or may not have said all this; 
she was apt to ornament bygone conversatione, 
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Mr. Parish’s talk was a serious one, and 
lasted more than an hour in the study (so 
Mrs. Parish imparted to me afterwards). — 

“T could hear Arthur erguing, and talking, 
= thumping,” she said, “‘ as if he was in the 

ul pit. : 
: e upshot of the matter was, that to save 
appearances only, and for the sakes" my own 
name only, which had, it seems, been very 
roughly handled in some places, I was to join 
Hugh at the Curragh for the rest of the 
summer. 

“There,” he assured Mr. Parish, ‘‘ he had a 
large field officer's hut, and we need scarcely 
see each other at all,” and this he dwelt upon 
as @ strong inducement. 


(To be continued.) 








JumBo AND THE Sotprens.—A menagerie was 
recently moving slowly along the road near 
Portsmouth, when the largest elephant of the 
caravan, who is known on he. Jumbo, 
escaped from her keeper, and charged upon & 
ee barrack that stood by the road. She 
seized with her trunk the sentinel who stood 
at the gate, and threw him at full length on 
the ground, without hurting him in the least, 
and then triumphantly entered the parade- 
ground within the barracks at a grand trot. 
The three hundred soldiers who were pe 
in the enclosure were so much astonished an 
alarmed at the appearance of so strange an 
enemy, that they broke ranks, ard took to 
flight in every direction. The elephant pro- 
ceeded to attack a tank filled with water, part 
of which she drank, and upset the rest. Then 
she charged upon a bin filled with potatoes for 
the soldiers, and ate up the potatoes. Having 
satisfied her hunger and thirst, and put ® 
battalion of soldiers to route, Madam Jumbo 
allowed herself to be captured, and content- 
edly resumed her place in the caravan, to the 
great relief of the soldiers. 
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{AS THE LAST NOTE DIED AWAY, PELCY VABNON PUSHED ASIDE THE BRAMBLES, AND STOOD 
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ONLY NAN! 
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CHAPTER I, 


Onty Nan! a mere etcetera of the family, 
you know !|—a needless appendage tacked on 
at the end, and which—most of them thought 
—could very well have been dispensed with. 

Only Nan! a creature for whom cast-off 
dresses, discarded hats, and the generally 
reversion of her superiors’ wardrobe seemed 
quite fitting clothing—a girl who, from her 
very birth, had been a trial to the family, and 
seemed likely to continue so indefinitely. 

She had no mother—no mother of her own, 
that is. Certainly there was a stately lad 
who bore her father’s name, wore his wed- 
ding-ring, and spent his money. 

Lady Alice Ducie was not at all a bad- 
natured woman. é 

When she married the handsome master of 
the Priory she honestly meant to do her best 
for his children. She made companions of 
the elder girls, saw that the intermediate ones 
had a first-rate governess, and generally ful- 
filled all the duties of a stepmother. 

_But, since her own father and her five 
sisters objected to Nan’s existence, the Lady 
Alice, on whom she had not the slightest 
claim of blood relationship, hardly behaved 
strangely in following their example. 

Poor little Nan! She had heard her own 
story so often she really began at last to un- 
derstand a little of the disappointment she 
had caused, and to regret her sad conduct in 
presuming to enter the world, which could so 
very well have dispensed with her. 

The Ducies of the Priory were one of the 
oldest families in Blankshire, 

They had probably come to England with 
the Conqueror—or they thought so. They 
had flourished, history said, under the Plan- 
tagents, and altogether thriven exceedingly. 
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Never had the Priory been threatened with 
debt or mortgage until the days of Nan’s 
grandfather, who plunged into every species 
of extravagance, and yet contrived to do 
nothing that could disgrace his prestige as a 
gentleman. 

He died in the prime of life, urging his only 
son to wed an heiress. 

The son fully intended it, but fate and the 
charms of a portionless beauty were too strong 
for him. 

He married for love, and spent the first ten 
years of his life in rigid economy to free the 
estate from his father’s debts. 

For ten long years he never saw the Priory. 
Then he brought his wife and children home 
in triumph to take their proper place in their 
own county, and enjoy the loveliest home in 
Blankshire and the free use of its revenues. 

Alas for human hopes! The heir of the 
Priory died six months after he saw his birth- 
right ; and all Mr. Ducie’s other children were 
daughters—five girls~ and an estate strictly 
entailed on the male line. 

It was almost Mr. Ducie’s death-blow, and 
the knowledge of his disappointment tried his 
wife more than all the years of economy and 
saving ab A 

Then came a long while of depression, when 
Mrs. Ducie sometimes fancied her husband 
would have borne the blow better had she 
been taken instead of their little son; and at 
last, when she had grown so fragile and 
delicate, everyone, except these nearest to her, 
felt her days were surely numbered. 

Once again a hope rose in her heart; once 
again’the nursery, from whence seven- year-old 
Kitty had recently been promoted, was pre- 
pared for use. 

Another child was expected at the Priory, 
and sweet-faced Mrs. Ducie began to think 
her sorrows were nearly over. 

“T shall call him Benjamin,” said Mr. 
Dacie to his wife, a little pompously, ‘for he 
will be to us the son of our old age.”’ . 

Rather exaggerated language, since he was 
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under forty and his wife barely thirty-three, 
but the master of the Priory was given to 
a little stilted in his phraseology. ; 

Mrs. Ducie did not particularly admire the 
name of Benjamin, and a vague dread would 
strike her sometimes that the coming baby 
might be a girl; but she kept both these senti- 
ments to herself. 

Her husband seemed utterly to forget that 
it was possible he might be called on to wel- 
come a sixth daughter instead of the looked- 
for son. r 

He made grand preparations for the coming 
of his heir, and so the time passed on. 

And at last what <p eng The overthrow 
of all his cherished hopes by the arrival of 
another little girl ! ae 

But Mrs. Ducie had been right in thinking 
her troubles nearly over. She never even 
knew her husband’s last grief, for before a 
word could be said to her after the baby’s 
coming she had passed away to the silent 
land, quitting this weary world just as Nan 
entered it. 

A t many people said this was for the 
best. Mr. Ducie was just the sort of man to 
vent his anger on his wife, and he could 
hardly visit his displeasure on an unconscious 


infant. 

The mother's death would certainly endear 
the child to him, and she would end by be- 
coming his pride and delight. kar Hehe! 

Wrong !—utterly wrong! Mr. Ducie did 
visit his disappointment on the baby. He 
forbade her to be brought near him; he would 
not allow her to be mentioned in his presence ; 
and the poor little creature might have gone 
nameless all her days if, in blank despair, 
after at least a dozen unnoticed appeals to her 
master, old nurse had not carried the infant 
down to the village church, and had her 
christened by her mother’s name, which had 
never been given to any of the elder children. 

The vicar, his wife, and nurse were the 
sponsors, and a plainer christening was never 
seen. 
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Time passed, but Mr. Ducie’s antipathy to 
his youngest child did not lessen, and, strangely 
enough, the five girls adopted their father’s 
sentiments. 

Marion, the eldest, .at thirteen was tho- 
roughly practical. She knew that a baby 
brother would have-ensured them .a home at 
the Priory for .one-and-twenty.-years, and 
probably a handsome marriage portion. 

She knew that little Nan’s coming 
as soon..aa:thetatatinan:tied. tie Eitieon, ppaten 
from them for ever, aud that the cost.of feed- 
ing, clothing, and ing the. child\was all | 
so much deducted from her.siaters’ fortune, . 
and, consequently, Miss..Dacie hated -poor 
little Nan pretty -cordiglly, and, ¢rained her. 
juniors-in her. 


Mr, Ducie married.again before Nan -was, 


three years..old,.anBarl's .daughter, well; 

dowered, her fortune tied up upon hereelf,.go. 

tate she required no provision in case of ship 
eata. 


Lady Alice .was.a greaé contrast tozhere} | 


; One had given way to her jhpe-s 


redecessor 
nd in.all ‘things; the,other held her -own,| 


with a quiet dignity. 


y: 
She was not-a badwife, She was a kind, 


mother to the children {exoept Nan), shemade:| 


their interests -hers,.and:sorrowed for them as, 
well ag for herself when.two little brothers. 
were born only. to:suceamb.after a few months. 
—bright, beaatifal boys both, and both lost in 
the same-way—convulsions—the first doctor, 
the cleverest-nurse.in-attendance, so that if it 
was any consolation to my ladyand her ,hus- 
band to know.everything possible was done: 
they had it to-the:fall, 

There were no more babies at the Priory... 
Lady Alice took her stepda London, 
and did her utmost to find them suitable hus- 
bands. 

No mother ever made more valiant efforts 
for her own brood than than did this lady for 
her husband's five portionless children. 

Marion was twenty-one when the last baby 
boy died, and after his loss that practical 
young person resolved to look her position 
steadily in the face; and, not being noted for 
delicacy of feeling, she asked Lady Alice point- 
blank what would become of her and her sis- 
ters when their father died. 

Lady Alice felt Marion was admirably sen- 
sible, and that she need not attempt to mince 
matters, cr in any way soften the blow. 

‘*‘ My husband has insured his life for ten 
thousand pounds,”’ she replied, frankly, ‘‘ and 
that sum comes to you at his death, The 
interest would make it possible for you to 
keep up a very quiet home if you all joined 
together. If you divided the money, and 
each took her own share, I suppose you would 
have about eighty pounds a-year.” 

Marion went away to digest the tidings. 
Fate did seem cruelly unjust. Either of those 
baby boys would have ensured her a laxurious 
home for twenty-one years. They had died, 
and the little troublesome Nan, whom no one 
wanted, was the healthiest child in Blankshire, 
and had never been known to ail anything in 
her life, 

The fruit of Marion's deliberation was soon 
shown ; she accepted a young clergyman whom 
hitherto she had snubbed. Three hundred a- 
year certain and a pretty rectory home, the 
prestige of being a married woman, and the 
chance (which, I fancy, every clergyman’s 
wife dreams of just for.» brief space)-of her 
husband becoming . bishop—all this was far 
preferable to continuing Miss Dncie, with a 
humble, annuity of eighty pounds as sole ex- 
pectation. 

Poor Marion! She.died within three years, 
and her husband, who had scruples about-the 
second marriage of the clergy, invited his 
sister-in-law Jessie to keep house for him and 
his motherless babies. Thus two of the Miss 
Ducies were provided for. Lady Alice's 


utmost efforts would not dispose of any more; 
and so when this story opens the twins and 
Kitty still adorned their father’s home, all 
three in the opinion of Blankshire being 
nothing better than old maids, 





Louie and Lillie were twenty-six, Kitty two 
years younger. Lady Alice often sighed as 
she looked at them. . Her husband was still a 
handsome man. i 





‘Then, if his grandfather and ours were 
brothers, why is he called Vernon?” 

‘‘ Because his grandfather took the name on 
rrying a ~~, eee ee 

‘I suppose he:is;very rich ?” 

“He S now. Fortune seems-to have been 
lavish with him. _—— on ay one's 
side have been .good to him, & him 
legacies... He hag.sold out of the army, and 
gpend the,xest of his life in Eng- 
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“y oe us all/” said Lillie, goqg- 

2 * are beginning to gekg@o- 

mean now. they often send their- invitations 
pointedly for-‘ two Miss Ducies.’."* 

‘‘It_is for only one,” said -her-stepmother, 
quietly. 

** Only one !—which?” 

‘‘T have no idea.” 

The girls stared at her. Bat that their 
stately stepmother -was not given to such 
pastimes they would have said. she was hoax- 
ing them. 

‘* Mamma, do-tell us!" 

Lady Alice asked nothing better. Shedrew 
a chair in their midst, and sat down. She 
was really attached to these girls, plain as they 
were. They cculd hardly remember their own 
mother, and loved her better than anyone else, 
except each other. She-was very glad of the 
news 3he brought them, and yet she felt-a 
little doubtful about the-telling of ib. 

“TIT expect. you have all*heard of Colonel 
Vernon ?” 

The three faces looked their-interest. 

Had not the name of Hugh Vernon been in- 
stilled in their minds from childhood as that 
of a man who would some day do them a cruel 
wrong? Fiver since the. last of ‘Lady Alice's 
babies had died—nine years ago—the whole 
world of Blankshire had known that some day 
or other Hugh Vernon, then a hard-working 
soldier in an Indian regiment, would some 
day be master of the Priory and its revenues ! 

“Of course we have,” said Kitty, who was 
a more rapid thinker than either of the 
twins, and had grasped the position before it 
had dawned onthem. ‘“ He is father's heir-at- 
law!” 

Lady Alice sighed. 

“ Jast so. The moment anything happens 
to your father he will be master here.” 

“It's abominable!” said Kitty. ‘‘ I wonder 
he had te impertinence to write to you.” 

‘‘ He wrote to your father.” 

** Well, it’s just the same.” ‘ 

‘*T can’t understand it,” said Louie, help- 
lessly. ‘If none of us can have the, Priory 
because ‘we are girls, however did Colonel 
Vernon’s mother leave her elaim to, him,” 

‘His mother had nothing to do with it,” 
explained Lady Alice. ‘His claim comes 
from his father, who was your grandfather’s 
nephew.” 

The girls looked puzzled. 
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ie, .and.anxious to choose ® bride, 

his. project has every chance of 

. On the wedding day the Colonel 

wall resign all claim to the-heirship of the 
‘Priory in favour of his-brother.”’ 

Kitty clapped her hands, 

“He must be-rather nice, after all!'’ 

“I believe-he is a general favourite. People 
have often wondered why he never married. 
Your father has answered his letter, saying 
that we shall be delighted to see Mr. Vernon 
as soon as he can make it convenient to 
arrive. I have just sent out invitations for 
the shooting on the first. We shali havea 
houseful, and, as there is only a fortnight for 
preparations, we had better drive into Briarley 
this afterndon, and order whatever you want. 
I wish you to look nice, but don't be too 
extravagant, girls.”’ 

She was turning to leave the room when 
there came a knock atthe door,,such a 
rambling, Send tap, almost as.though the 
person who gave it felt certain of being an 
unwelcome intruder. 

‘Come in!” said Lady Alice, sharply. 

The apartment had originally been her own 
boudoir, but as the girls grew up she let them 
use it as a general morning-room, retiring to 
her dressing-room when not disposed for their 


company. i : 
tts only Nan, I daresay,” said Kitty, 
contemptaously. ‘“ What.can she want?’ 

Then entered the youngest child of the 
house, who in most families would ;haye been 
the pet and darling. This girl was_neither; 
all the kindness she had ever known,had come 
from old nurse and strangers. — 

Lady Alice was. never ,positively harsh to 
her; she, simply negl her. At. nurse's 
death,she. engaged a venerable, old-fashioned 
governess, who undertook the. whole care of 
the family burden for thirty pounds a-year. 

Nan and Miss Blake.had a suite-of rooms 
to. themselves, and never,joined the down- 
stairs party even at meals; but for seeing 
them in church Lady Alice really might have 
managed to forget their very existence. 

Nan entered slowly, as one conscious of 
being unwelcome. She was now seventeen, 
and half a head taller than Kitty.. She was 
kept in short.petticoats and childish costumes, 
because it being a public fact that there were 
seven years between her and Kitty it was 
necessary to make her as juvenile as possible 
in her sister's interests. 

There is a beanty which is independent of 








its surroundings, which flashes on. you at 
once in spite of toilet mistakes; but Nan had 
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no beauty of this order. She looked a neglected 
girl, whose arms. and Jegs had grown too 
rapidly for her clothes, and whose figure, 
slim and graceful as.it was, wasdisguised and 
spoilt by the very dirty cotton dress, which 
would have suited a child of-twelve, so that 
all Nan’s friends could say for -her was that 
she had a nice sad face, and if only she were 
dressed decently she would be no worse look- 
ing than her sisters. . 

Poor little Nan ! 

She possessed an artistic soul,.and would 
have revelled in pretty things; the hideous 
chocolate print was positive pain to her, and 
the fact that its full. skirt did not: nearly 
reach to her ankles seemed an offence:against 
her modesty. She wore white stockings and 
clumsy country shoes. 

There was nothing in her attire suggestive 
of her position, and yet, forlorn, neglected 
little creature as she was, you felt instinctively 
she was a lady. Perhaps the soft silkiness of 
her hair, the snowiness of:her linen collar 
brought home this consciousness to the 
beholder; and assured them that Nan’s 
appearance was. not due to slovenliness or 
untidiness. 

‘‘ What do you want here?” 

“ Tiresome girl, go back to Miss Blake! "’ 

Hy you know you have no. business 
here!”’ 

So much for) the three sisters. 

The stepmother took a. different tone. 
Eyeing the poor child from head to foot she 
asked, frigidly,— 

“Do you think yourself fit for your sisters’ 
society ? ’’ 

Nan’s chocolate print, besides its faults of 


shape and size, had suffered heavily in the | 


wash; the coloar had run in:many places, 
and the result was odd. Taken as she stood 
Mr. Ducie’s youngest child did not display a 
single garment which the scullerymaid would 
have accepted as a gift. 

“T know,’ said: Nan, humbly, feeling her- 
self as inferior to her sisters as was the poor 
chocolate print 


Can I have a new dress?” 

“TI gave Miss Blake some things to alter 
for you the other day.” 

“She says she. can’t make anything of 
them ; they are too small.” 


“ Nonsense !”’ 
said Kitty, 


“Go away,” 
bother.” 

But for once Nan stood-her:ground. 

“Mamma,”’ she said,. entreatingly, ‘‘ do let 
me have a new dress, just for once; I never 
have had anything bought:on purpose for me, 
I think, in my whole life.’’ 

Lady Alice felt touched. 

“What do you want, Nan?” . 

She was quite prepared to hear a “silk 
dress,” or ‘‘a dress like Kitty’s;” but Nan 
was far too meek to aspire to such grandeur. 

“T should like a grey dress for Sundays,” 
she said, gravely, “‘ and a white straw hat.”’ 

“IT don't think that is unreasonable, Nan,” 
said the stepmother in a tender tone; ‘ but 
you must. be very carefal. I have to’buy so 
many things for your sisters I can't afford 
much, but here are three sovereigns; you and 
Miss Blake can go into Briarley to-morrow 
and choose the dress. You* must not be 
extravagant; the three pounds’ can pay for 
all, making, bat, and everything.” 

Nan would have liked sto kiss her step- 
mother on the spot, but experience had 
taught her her caresses were unwelcome, so 
she only said “thank you, mamma,” and 
retired. 

“ Poor little thing!’ said Lady Alice, half 
sadly. “ We are all-forgetting Nan-is. grow- 
ing up.” 

“She can't grow much more,” said Kitty, 
flippantly, “or she’ll be like a maypole.”’ 

“TI think after next season I shall send 
away Miss Blake.” 3 

“Mamma!” 

. It will be useless to keep her; she is get- 
ting in years, and must have tanght Nan all 


“and. don’t 


.and really sympathised very much with Miss 








to their French. sateens. ; 
“That is what I came to ask you,;mamma. | 





she knows. She has treated us very well to | 
look after the child and keep her out of mis- | 
chief, but I shall certainly get rid of -her 

soon.” 

If only anyone had been able to tell her | 
ladyship the truth she would have sent Miss | 
Blake away that.very day. 

The governess had been a brilliant instruc- 
tress once, and had filled good positions, but 
long before she came to the Priory she had 
contracted a fatal habit, and the utter free- 
dom from supervision she enjoyed at Mr. 
Ducie’s had fostered it. 

She was not an habitual drunkard, but she 
took a great deal more than she should have 
done, and in pretty nearly every week there 
was at least one day when she:kept her room 
with a ‘‘ bad: headache.” 

Nan, in ‘her inaocence, ‘suspected nothing, 





Blake's illness. 
She did not love her governess as she had | 
loved old nurse, or as she loved Mrs. Austin, | 
the Reotor's wife, who had-come to the 
village when Nan was ten years:old, and been 
the truest friend ever seen; but she got on | 
very well with Miss Blake, and picked up a' 
very fair education from her in.spite of: her | 
old-fashioned ways and little weakness. 

Nan had an unquenchable thirst for infor- 
mation ; she asked questions on every sub-' 
ject, ransacked the library for books, and so | 
got > great deal of learning into her childish | 

ead. 

She took care of the governess instead of | 
the latter taking care of her. She never, 
dreamed Miss Blake was not an admirable ' 
instructress, only she was always being tired | 
and having headaches, whereas Nan never. 
suffered from either affliction; therefore it 


} seemed almost natural their positions should 


be reversed, andthe pupil become the guide, | 
and the governess the guided. 

This was not the day for one of Miss Blake’s , 
headaches, and Nan found her toiling over a’ 


| lilac muslin of Kitty’s, which it had just 


dawned on her might do for Nan if plentifully 
trimmed with white lace from a polonaise of ; 
the same sister’s. 

‘‘ It's my belief,’ said the governess, who 
hated all.the Miss Ducies except her pupil, 
‘* they never meant to have that lace on. It’s; 
nine inches deep, and now I’ve washed it it | 
looksas good as new. It will be the prettiest. 
dress you've ever had!” 

Nan sat down at Miss Blake's feet, ex- | 
hibited the three sovereigns: and told the 
news. 

‘* We won't go to Briarley to-day, because I 
want to finish this,” said the governess ; ‘‘ we'll 
start directly after breakfast :to-morrow.”’ 

But to-morrow she.could hardly turn her ' 
head on the pillow. There must have been 
some goog in the woman despite her sin, for | 
she sent a pencilled note to Nan, telling her to 
go and beg Mrs. Austin to take her into' 
Briarley, and on no account*to wait for her- 


The Rector’s wife was the prettiest, blithest ; 
little matron of thirty. The living wasa poor | 
one, or Mr. Ducie would have given it to’ his 
son-in-law, but the Austins had private 
means. They kept two servants, besides a 
nurse and a boy to attend ‘to the pony and wait | 


at table. 

“How fortunate!” said Mrs. Austin, | 
kindly. “I was just going into Briarley, and 
I will help you do your shopping with pleasure. 
What! Miss Blake ill again” (she had her 
own suspicions as to the illness)! Then you 
must come home with me and the Rector 
shall see you back before dark.”’ 

‘*How lovely |” 

Florence Austin sighed as she kissed Nan. 
A very warm-hearted, impetuous little woman, 
her husband often told her she would have 
liked to stand on an inverted butt in the 
market-place of Briarley and address the 
townsfolk, the wrongs of Nan Ducie being her 
theme. 

They did their shopping, and if the Rector's 
wife added something from her-own purse to 





the-magical three sovereigns so that they per- 
formed. results never before accomplished, who 
shall blame her ? 

True Mr. Ducie counted his income by 
thousands, but if he wouldn’t.spend his money 
on-Nan. someone must see the poor child had 
a little. pleasure—at least that was Mrs. 
Austin's apology to hereelf. 

Nan suspected nothing. She and Miss 
Blake were so used to performing marvels 
with old clothes that her friend’s genius for 
doing miracles with three pounds seemed to 
her quite natural, 

The grey dress was bought first,-a nun’s 
veiling, soft and nnassuming. 

“Tl make that,”’ said Mrs. Austin, coolly. 
‘*You and Miss Blake can do the rest.’”’ 

To Nan’s bewilderment two cambrics were 
added to the stock, white straw hat with 
trimmings, some pretty gloves, and last a 


| ready-made black costume which, as the body 


would be a jersey, was sure to fit, and was, 
the assistant informed Mrs. Austin, wonder- 
fully cheap at thirty shillings. . 

“I feel quite grown up,” said Nan, when 
they drove home. ‘ Fancy, four new dresses 
all at once, and I never had one before !’’ 

Florence suggested the black should be tried 
on at once, 

Nurse, a bond slave of Nan’s, tacked lace 
ruffles in the neck and sleeves. 

Mrs. Austin herself plaited her favourite's 
hair and coiled it low on her neck, leaving a 
few wavy locks to fall.over her forehead. 

- Nan surveyed herself like a creature in a 
dream. 

“Is it really me?” 

She saw reflected in the mirror a.-slight, 
graceful girl, whose creamy skin the sombre 
dress set off to perfection; the. skirt just 
cleared the ground, the body adapted itself to 
the slender form, the sleeves were a proper 
length; altogether Nan felt very much as 
though she had been transformed into some- 
one else, and she went down to the study at 
Florence’s request to show herself to the 
Rector in a most cheerful mood. 

But the Rector was not there; he had been 
called to a sick parishioner, leaving a recently 
arrived guest to entertain himself as best he 
could, 

Nan started. 

That was natural enough since never before 
had she found herself face to face with a 
stranger, but that the gentleman who lcoked 
—Nan thought—quite middle-aged should 
start too was singular. 

He was tall and sunburnt, his hair a little 
thin, and with a few silver threads among the 
jet; a face not free from sadness, but one 
which inspired trust. 

Poor Nan, blushing crimson, tried hard to 
find something to say, and failed ignominiously. 

‘*Were you looking for Mr. Austin? He 
has just gone out.” 

“Yes.” 

Really his voice was nice and kind. 

Nan grew bolder. 

*“‘T thought I should find him here. Mrs. 
Austin said so.” 

“Florence! Is she at home?” 

“Oh, yes. She will be down directly. Do 
you know her?” : 

“TI bave known her thirty years, young 
lady,” was the reply. 

“ Thirty years! Butsurely you don’t mean 
it. Mrs. Austin can’t be more than thirty.” 

‘‘ She was thirty last week. I have known 
her ever since she was born. I happen to be 
her uncle.” 

“Ob!” 

‘‘ But,” raising his voice, mischievourly, for 
he. caught sound of the soft frou-frou cf a 
woman's dress, and felt pretty sure his hostess 
was near enough to hear, ‘“ she is a most dis- 
obedient and disrespectful niece. She always 
persists in calling me Rex, which you know is 
not the way to treat an uncle; and when I 
wanted her to keep house for me nine years 
ago she flatly refused, saying she’d a great 
deal rather marry Karl Austin.” 

Nan was laughing then, as he had meant 
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she should, and Florence was clinging with 
both arms round his neck as though she could 
not welcome him enough. 

‘* Oh, Rex, I am so glad to have you!” 

* And I to come.” 

Nan quietly crept ont of the room. She 
hada kind of instinctive delicacy which taught 
her Mrs. Austin and her uncle might have 
something private to converse about after 
years of se tion, so she wandered into the 
garden and stood looking over the hawthorn 
hedge watching for the Rector’s return. 

**Oh, Rex!” exclaimed Mrs. Austin, “‘ you 
never meant that horrid letter ? ” 

“I meant every word of it, Floy.” 

‘Then you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self !’’ cried the littlelady. ‘' Karl and I both 
think so.” 

**T am much obliged to you.” 

‘* It’s madness!” 

“ Hardly. Itis only anticipating events by 
a few years.” 

‘You speak as if you were ninety. Do 
you know you.are younger than my Karl?” 
ue “In years, perhaps; much older in all 
se.”’ 
‘Then you mean to persist in your folly? 
What in the world has brought you to Blank- 
shire?” 

a- desire to see a certain wilful little niece, 
and——”’ 

“‘ And?” she repeated, encouragingly. 

“Well, I'l own it, Floy. I want to watch 
the course of events at the Priory. I’m going 
to ask you to give me house room while Mr; 
Vernon does his wooing.” 

“ Poor fellow!” 

‘* Meaning me?” 

‘*Oh, no; meaning Mr, Vernon.” 

“And why?” 

‘‘The Miss Ducies are horrible ” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t know.” 

‘* Floy!” 

‘“‘ Well, there’s nothing in them, and they 
are so cruel to Nan.” 

‘* Who in the name of all that’s wonderfal 
is Nan?” 

‘A dear little friend of mine.” 

“Then what has she to do with the 
Ducies ?”’ 

‘‘ She's their sister, unfortunately.” 

“ Their sister!" 

‘*The baby who cost Mr. Ducie his first 
wife’s life. They've ail hated her ever 
since.” 

‘‘And I suppose she is grown up by this 
time?” 

_“ She's a perfect baby in everything but 
size.” 

Her uncle looked alarmed. 

‘*My dear girl, do you mean she's an idiot 
or deficient ? ” 

‘** You can judge for yourself.” 

“How? I have no idea of going to the 
Priory, let me tell you.” 

“ You wouldn’t see Nan if youdid. She is 
kept shut up with an old governess who isn’t 
fit to come near her.’’ 

** Bat you said I could judge for myself.” 

“ Nan is spending the day with me, It was 
she I found talking to you when I came 
down:” 

“ That?” 

‘*Even that.” 

‘But you said she was a baby.” 

‘And you said she was deficient! She is 
seventeen, and I don't think she has ever been 
inside any house but the Priory and this. No 
one speaks a kind word to her from year’s end 
to year’s end, and she is as utterly neglected 
as though she were a workhouse orphan.” 

Nan and the Rector came in just then, and 
the youngest Miss Ducie was presented 
formally to Uncle Rex, otherwise Colonel 
Reginald Hughes. 

Nan looked at him timidly with her big 
blue eyes, and wondered if things would have 
been pleasanter for her if she, too, had had an 
uncle. 

They drank tea in the pleasant garden 
under the shade of the large mulberry-tree, 





and Nan, in all the glory of her new dress, felt 
quite a different creature from the lonely child 
who partook of thick bread.and-butter under 
Miss Blake’s auspices in the dreary schoolroom 
at home, 

It was past eight when she came down- 
stairs, a large parcel in her hand, containing 
the venerable chocolate print, also a shawl of 
Mrs. Austin’s folded round her shoulders. 

“Tam going to see you home, Mise Ducie,” 
said Uncle Rex, promptly, taking up his hat. 
‘I shall leave my venerable nephew safely at 
home. It’s not every man who can trust an 
uncle younger than himself.” 

The Rector smiled. 

** Will you go with Uncle Rex, Nan?” 

The girl looked into the soldier’s face. He 
felt a thrill of strange emotion go through his 
whole frame at* that innocent scrutiny. 
Perhaps all three of the listeners waited 
anxiously for Nan’s reply. 

‘* Yes,” said the girl, simply, ‘if he does 
not mind taking care of me.” 

They passed through the gate together, out 
into the village lane. 

The air was sweet with the scent of honey- 
suckle, the wild roses bloomed in the hedge. 

‘Are you very fond of the Priory, Miss 
Ducie?” asked the soldier after a long, long 
pause. 

“Very ; and yet I don’t know why. I often 
think I should like to go away and never see 
it again.” 

‘* Tt used to be very beautiful.” 

‘* Have you ever seen it?” 

“My father took me there once as a lad; it 
is years ago. I fancy your parents were 
abroad ?” 

“Yes; nurse told me mamma lived in 
foreign countries the first ten years she was 
married.” 

** Your mother has been dead a long time, I 
think I have heard?” 

“« She died when I was born.” 

‘** You are very like her.” 

“IT!” Nan started. ‘Colonel Hughes, 
do you mean it? Did you really know 
mamma ?”’ 

“TI met her in London. I was a mere boy 
at the time. I remember thinking her very 
sad. It was not long after your brother’s 
death.” 

Nan sighed. 

‘* Then as you have heard all about it,’”’ she 
said, quaintly, ‘“‘ you can understand how dis- 
appointed they all were when I came.” 

“I know your father wished for an heir. 
Do you know your cousin, Colonel Vernon, 
who is his next-of-kin ? ” 

‘*T have heard of him, when I was quite a 
little girl. I used to think of him a great 
deal. It was very foolish.” 

“It was kind. And what did you think, 
Miss Nan?”’ ; 

‘I used to wish that he lived in England, 
so that I could see him.” 

The soldier’s*eyes were bent on her keenly. 
Her words surprised him. Why should she 
wish to see the man her whole family regarded 
as their foe ? 

++ You see,’’ said Nan, when he told her his 
astonishment, ‘if he had only been in Eng- 
land, I used to think, then I could have gone 
to him. Of course I-know now it was foolish ; 
but when I was a child I used to think if only 
Colonel Vernon knew how much the girls 
loved the Priory he would give it to one of 
them. I meant to go and throw myself at 
his feet and beg him to. There was a girl in 

some book who found out when the Emperor 
of Russia would pass, and she threw herself at 
his feet, and he gave her her father’s pardon. 
Well, I used to think Colonel Vernon would 
give me the Priory for my sisters.” 

“Then you did not want it for yourself?” 

“Oh, no! I think if ever I could get it for 
them they would forgive me.” 

‘‘ But they have nothing to forgive.” 

Nan shook her little head sorrowfully. 

“It is no use thinking about it. I know 
such things don’t happen nowadays.” 

‘* How many sisters have you?” 





‘‘Four. The eldest is dead.” 

‘* And none of them married ?” 

Nan shook her head again. 

“‘No. Jessie keeps house for Mr. Gray; he 
was Marion’s husband, you know. The other 
three are at home.” 

“They must be pleasant companions for 
you. I think a lot of sisters make a house 
merry.” 

Nan opened her eyes. . 

**T never saw them.” 

‘My dear child!” 

“I used to see them in church,” said Nan, 
quaintly ; “‘ but Miss Blake is getting old, and 
the gallery makes her feel dizzy, so she and I 
sit in the free seats near the door, and we 
can't see papa’s pew from there.” 

He felt his blood boil as he listened. He 
remembered this girl's mother. Her face had 
struck him, boy as he was then, with strong 
admiration ; he could recall it even now. 

What would she say if she could know the 
scant kindness meted out to the child who cost 
her her life, and had spoke so unconsciously 


—was evidently far from thinking the treat. | 


ment shown her was unreasonable, considering 
her offence; that his heart almost ached as he 
looked at her, the red gleams of the setting 
sun falling on her hair, and turning it to rays 
of gold, and her delicate face lit up with a new 
eagerness. 

‘‘T should like us tc be friends,” said the 
Colonel, kindly. ‘We are both very much 
alone in the world, it seems.” 

‘You are not,” said Nan, quickly; “you 
have got Mr. and Mrs, Austin.” 

“And I love them dearly, but they are 
wrapped up in each other and their babies. 
They have not much affection left to bestow 
upon an old soldier.” 

** You are not old,” said Nan, simply. “ You 
said just now you w younger than the 
Rector.” 

‘I am double your age, I fancy. Well, 
Miss Nan, is ita bargajn? Will you be my 
friend?” 

Nan put her little angloved hand into his, 
and answered, gravely,— 

“Yes.” 3 

She had no idea, poor child, she was doing 
anything unusual, or that the strictest per. 
son could have condemned. That young 
ladies do not generally promise friendship to 
strange soldiers just introduced to them never 
once occurred to her mind, nor did it strike 
her that, though she had walked from the 
Priory gates to the Rectory.in ten minutes 
that very morning, the same journey now 
took her nearly an hour. 

‘TI shall be staying at the Rectory some 
time,” said the Colonel, presently, ‘‘so we 
shall meet often. Florence tells me you are 4 
great favourite of hers.” 

‘« She is very kind to me.” 

‘‘ She is a good-hearted girl enough.” 

“ She is perfect !’’said Nan, enthusiastically. 
“ When I want to think of anything lovely I 
just shut my eyes, and see Mrs. Austin as 
she looks on Sanday.” 

‘* Has she a different look on Sunday?” 

“T think so. She sits alone in the Rectory 
pew with her little boy, and the way she looks 
at him, and finds his places—I don’t know 
how to say it—but it always makes me want 
to cry. It makes me want my mother s0.” 

‘* Poor little girl |” 

They were at the lodge gates now, and the 
Colonel said “ good-night.” He knew tha; his 
further escort would only embarrass Nan. 

Florence remarked on his lengthy absence, 
but he told her he had been smoking. She 

never guessed the smoking meant one ocigar— 
not a quarter disappeared ! 

** What do you think of her?” 

“T should like to do something desperate to 
her sisters.” 

Florence looked delighted. 

‘I am so glad you like her! Rex, I have & 
lovely scheme.” 

The Rector inte ; 

‘‘T warn you never to listen to any sugges 
tion introduced: like that. A scheme with 
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Florence always means one thing— match- 
making, a8 I-krow by experience.” 

**Nonsense!”’ said Mrs. Austin. ‘‘ Let me 
tell him. I was awfully angry when you told 
me of your folly at first, Rex, but now I am 
quite delighted and think it charming.” 

“I don’t understand.”’ 

“The best thing in the world for Nan, if 
only he is good enough for her, which I 
almost doubt.” 

‘“‘ Karl,” said the Colonel, pleasantly. ‘‘ Do 
ask your wife not to talk in riddles.” 

Karl romoved his pipe to explain. 

«Florence means that if Mr. Vernon really 
comes wooing to the Priory he will marry 
her.” 

“ Marry Nan!” 

“Well, he’s to have his pick of the girls, 
and, having an eye for beauty, he won't think 
much of the three elder oaes. I don't suppose 
ne will be introduced to Nan, but he might 
meet her by accident, and fall in love.” 

‘It is preposterous! ’’ 

‘Falling in love! I quite agree with you, 
sir. Still people do it sometimes.” 

“I don’t mean that.”’ 

“What then?” 

“To think of that child as Percy Vernon’s 
wife. The idea is absurd!” 

“ Why?” 

“There are more than thirteen years be- 
tween them to begin with.’’ 

‘That's nothing when the disparity is on 
the right side.” 

‘‘Then you know his character ?”’ 

“Well, Karl and I have thought him a 
reprobate for many a year,” said Mrs. Austir 
gravely, ‘but you always seemed to believe in 

im,’ 


A true charge. 

‘ Besides,” put in the Rector, ‘‘ you said he 
had reformed entirely, and only needed to 
marry and settle down to make quite a valu- 
able member of society.”’ 

Colonel Hughes could have shaken both 
husband and wife, though they were great 
favourites with Lim. To have his own words 
turned against him in this fashion was in- 
tolerable ; besides, the charge was true. 

For five years past he had defended Percy 
Vernon against all blame—had declared he 
only needed a ‘‘ start’’ to get on, and that the 
injustice of fate in giving him fewer hundreds 
than his mother had thousands alone was to 
blame for his being a little wild. 

Colonel Hughes declared again and again 
Hugh Vernon must pay Percy's debts, and 
give him the reversion of the Priory in the 
future, and a fixed income in the present, on 
condition of the prodigal marrying, and 
settling down. He asserted that Mr. Vernon 

_ would then turn over a new leaf, and prove an 
exemplary husband. 

Most likely he gained Hugh Vernon's ear, 
and submitted his opinion to him. The elder 
brother's letter to Mr. Ducie looked suspiciously 
like it, and Colonel Hughes had come to 
Blankshire prepared to superintend Percy's 
wooing, and dance at his wedding. 

d now his sentiments were all changed. 
A few hours in the August gloaming, the 
sight of a girl's face, and the Colone!’s 
opinions were altered. 

He still believed Percy Vernon's salvation 
depended on matrimony, but it seemed to him 
desecration should he enter the holy estate 
in company with an innocent child like Nan. 

There were passages in Percy’s life which 
rose up before Colonel Hughes’ mind, and 
made him shudder at the thought they might 
éver reach Nan’s ears ; decided it was best for 
the prodigal to marry ; only, for his own sake, 
Heaven grant that, of the four daughters of 
the Priory, he did not select as his life's part- 
ner little Nan ! . 


CHAPTER II. 


Tuere was quite a pleasant stir and excite- 
ment in the Ducie family now Mr. Vernon 
Was expected, 





Since poor Marion's courtship, almost nine; Some people called him a flirt. I think 


years ago, there had been no love-making at , 
the Priory. | 
Lady Alice began to think it would be very , 
pleasant to superintend an engaged pair, even | 
if their attachment was of a somewhat prosaic 
character; and as to the other sisters, they | 
were on the tiptoe of expectation. 

Colonel Vernon's letter seemed to intimate 
his brotherly authority had been excited to 
advise Percy to choose a wife from among his 
kinswomen; therefore the three girls felt 
morally certain that one of them would 
shortly be a bride and the other two figure as 
her bridesmaids. 

* He can’t marry us all,” said Kitty, who 
possessed the habit of speaking her mind 
plainly to an almost painfal degree; ‘so I 
vote we make up our minds beforehand not 
to be jealous, but to rejoice in each other's 
good fortune. Anyway, a wedding in the 
family will be great fan, and I mean to enjoy 
it whether I win the prize or one of you.” 

The twins admitted the sense of this, and 
it was solemnly agreed that as soon as Mr. 
Vernon had made his choice the two young 
ladies who were rejected should bury any 
disappointment they might feel, and think 
only of their sister's success. 

“T hope it will be me,” said Kitty, frankly. 
‘*You see, mamma says she must bring Nan 
out next year, and I shan’t care to be known 
as having a grown-up sister seven years 
younger than myself.” 

‘‘Nan is a nuisance!” said Lettie. ‘‘She 
never can keep out of the way; and now 
mamma has given her that money she has 
come out like a woman of twenty.” 

There was a little—very little—more justice 
in Kitty’s disposition. 

‘* Well, I thought the child had worked 
wonders. I’m sure I never made ten pounds 
go as far as her three; and really she is not 
bad-looking. I mether just now going down 
to the Rectory in her longed-for grey dress 
and white hat, and I hardly knew her.” 

‘“‘]£ you are going over to Nan's side there 
is no knowing what we are to expect next.’’ 

“T am not; only to-day ’’—Kitty lowered 
her voice and tried not to show she was 
touched—‘ when I met her in her grey frock 
it came into my head she was more like the 
dim remembrance I have of our mother than 
any of us.” 

No expense had been spared, no trouble 
grudged; and so the three Miss Ducies ap- 
peared to their best advantage when, five 
minutes before the dinner-hour, their cousin 
entered the drawing-room. 

As it was impossible to take her three step- 
daughters to the station, and she would not 
give either an unfair advantage, Lady Alice 
had driven over to meet Mr. Vernon alone, 
and so this was his first introduction to his 
cousins. 

The girls were delighted. There are some 
men who seem made to steal women's hearts; 
who, whatever their faults, however palpable 
their weakness, yet always find defenders 
among the softer sex. 

I don’t mean this type of man is always 
bad and heartless, though certainly it is 
usually wanting in truth and bravery. 

Percy Vernon was thirty. He looked as if 
he had moved in the best society all his life 
and been a favourite with it, for his whole 
air and bearing betokened a man thoroughly 
at ease as to the impression he might make. 

His hair was bright, wavy brown, his eyes 
light blue, his features clearly cut and regular, 
his teeth white and even. 

A keen judge of character would have 
agreed that the mouth was weak and the 
expression cruel; but a long, silky moustache 
hid this from casual observers, and few chal. 
lenged the general opinion that Percy Vernon 
was one of the handsomest men of the 


day. 

He talked fluently on any subject which 
arose, his voice insensibly lowering itself and 
taking a tender key when he spoke to a 





woman. 


myself his caressing way of speaking to the 
opposite sex had grown so much a habit that 
he was unconscious of it. 

He could no more help looking into a 
woman’s eyes, holding her hand a trifle 
longer than was necessary, and listening to 
her words as though his life hurg upon 
them. 

He could no more help these little ways 
than he could the startling fact that he had 
never, since he came of age, known what it 
was to be out of debt. 

*“ You are not in the army like your 
brother,” said Lady Alice, presently, in the 
course of dinner. ‘What is your profession 
Mr. Vernon?” 

‘‘ Literature,” was the prompt reply. “I 
am a poet—as yet unknown to fame; bat I 
hope to make my mark before long.”’ 

He had been saying this for nine years. It 
was perfectly true he was as yet unknown to 
fame, but then it was extremely probable he 
would remain so. 

He had a wonderful facility for writing 
verses, but they were not the style of verses 
which live. 

He was so well aware of this that he never 
attempted to get them published. 

He threw off a few lines impromptu at a 
picnic to please his hostess; he addressed 
sonnets to young ladies on their birthdays ; 
and he had once written an acrostic. 

But the Ducies received his statement with 
profound awe. 

A poet for a future connection was, indeed, 
an honour; and the fact that few poets make 
a fortune did not trouble them in the least, 
since Colonel Vernon had stated in writing his 
intention of allowing the young couple four 
thousand a-year until such time as they came 
into possession of the Priory. 

The young couple! Mr, Ducie and Lady 
Alice never doubted one of their girls would 
be chosen, but as the days wore on they be- 
came seriously perplexed as for which of the 
three was reserved the honour of being Mrs. 
Percy Vernon. 

The poet was strictly impartial. He sang 
duets with one cousin, went riding with 
another, and offered to give the third dancing 
lessons. 

Mr. Vernon had been a fortnight at the 
Priory, and was getting as much perplexed as 
his hosts were for him. 

He really meant to marry. His hopes of a 
fortune from his brother depended on it, and 
as that brother had commanded him to select 
a Miss Dacie as his wife he was really anxious 
to accommodate him, but which to choose 
baffled him. 

It was not that he liked them or so much, 
or that they were all distasteful tohim. For 
either of the three he could have mustered a 
certain amount of cool regard, which he con- 
sidered quite enough affection with which to 
enter the married state. 

He had been a fortnight at the Priory, and 
was as far from a decision as ever, but he 
began to perceive Mr. Ducie and his wife 
thought his procrastination odd ; so pleading 
a od Kendeeke as an excuse for not accom- 
panying the family to a garden-party—the 
last of the season—he stayed at home, resolved 
before they returned to have answered the 
problem which troubled him. 

It was a lovely day, and Percy Vernon 
strolled idly in the grounds enjoying their 
beauty, and thinking of the changes he woul 
make when he was master. 

He had wandered a long distance from th 
house, and had well-nigh lost his way in the 
mazes of the wood when a girl's voice broke 
on him sweet and clear, not trained and 
tutored to shakes and turns—just a sweet, 
melodious song, like that of a bird. 

He listened in admiration to the old, old 
story of love and sorrow, which was never 
sounded more touching than in the ballad 
“ Auld Robin Gray.” Then, as the last note 
died away, he pushed aside the brambles 
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which divided them, and stood face to face 
with the songstress. 

He started. He had seen many lovely 
women, had known many a _ professional 
beanty, but no face had ever touched him as 
this girl's did now. 

She was neither child nor woman, but a 
charming mixture of both. Involuntarily as 
he looked at her he thought of Longfellow’s 


lines :— 


‘* Standing with reluetant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhocd acd childhood fieet.”’ 


She wore a plain, untrimmed dress of blue 
cambric, but it fitted her slim, girlish figure 
to a nicety, and the colour just matched her 
eyes; her hair of real golden brown had 
escaped its coils, and hung in bright waves 
over her shoulder. Her hat lay idly at her 
feet, and she was playing with some wild 
flowers she had evidently just gathered. 

At the sight of Percy she started, blushed 
crimson, and then said, pleadingly,— 

“Oh, please do not tell anyone you met me ; 
indeed I thought you were in your own room 
with a bad headache, or I would never have 
come!” 

‘* Do not fear that I shall betray you,” said 
Percy, gently; “I could not. But why 
should anyone object to your being here? 
Lady Alice told me yesterday the whole 
village were allowed in the Priory woods.” 

se You.” 

“So, even if you are not a friend of the 
Ducies, what harm would there be in your 
walking here?” 

“Oh, I almost live here generally! the 
woods are my delight.” 

‘Then why are you so afraid of anyone 
knowing you are here this afternoon ?” 

‘Tt is different now.” 

‘‘ And why?” 

‘Mamma said I was never to walk any- 
where where there was a chance of my meet- 
ing you.” 

Vernon bit his lip. There were. a few dark 
pages in his past, but he had believed them 
secret. That one of the matrons of this little 
country-place should deem a simple meeting 
with him could harm her child was hardly 
welcome tidings, 

‘‘T am sorry yonr mother has so bad an 
opinion of me. Really——” 

Bat the girl interrupted him with a laugh. 

‘‘Bad opinion of you! Why, mamma 
thinks you perfect! I heard her say the other 
day you were the most fascinating man she 
ever met,” 

‘Then why is she so anxious to guard you 
from me?”’ 

‘‘Don’t you know? Have you really been 
here so long and not heard? I am never 
allowed to see strangers. You see I-am not 
like the others. I haven’t been educated and 
taken in society, or taught how to behave, 
They are all ashamed of me, and I just run 
wild. You need not look sorry. I am not 
unhappy, and some day when the girls are 
married it will be different perhaps.” 

It was the greatest surprise Percy Vernon 
had ever known ; even now he could not quite 
realise it, 

‘You cannot mean you are one of Mr. 
Ducie's daughters ? 

age Ng 

‘‘ And sister to Kitty and the twins?” 

“Yes,” said the girl again; then after a 
pause she said, in a strange, sweet tone, “ of 
course I know I am not a bit like them.” 

‘Nota scrap! ”’ 

* But [ don’t think it’s kind of you to ba so 
surprised that I am their sister.” 

“T never was so amazed !’’ 

“It’s cruel !” and now he felt there was a 
kind of sob in her voice. “I know I’m not 
elegant or clever, or anything like the girls, 
but I think you need not tell me I’m so horrid 
you can't quite believe I am their sister.” 

Percy looked at her eagerly, but there was 
no suspicion of coquetry in the blue eyes, 

“T never thought you horrid!” 





‘You seemed to.” 

“You are very different to your sisters, but 
there are different kinds of charms. What 
can be a greater contrast than the violet and 
the poppy? But I don’t think people call the 
violet horrid.” 

Nan wiped away a tear. 

** You won't tell mamma? ”’ 

** No, indeed.” 

‘* You see,” said the girl, quaintly, ‘‘ I have 
been so used to ramble about I don’t like 
being shut up in my dall, old schoolroom, and 
Miss Blake is ill to-day. so thinking you were 
safe indoors with a headache I came out.” 

‘‘ But why should you be afraid to meet 
me?” 

‘“‘T am not afraid.” 

“ Well, why should Lady Alice object?” 

‘You see,” said Nan, wistfully, ‘ they are 
ashamed of me.” 

‘¢ What a cruel thing!” 

“T am jast a little savage! Kitty says 
that I can’t behave properly, and so when 
anyone comes I always have to keep out of 
the way.” 

“ And don’t you see anyone ?” 

“T go to the Rectory pretty ofter. Mrs. 
Austin is very kind to me. They have alt 
gone to the garden. party, or I daresay I should 
be there this afternoon,” 

‘¢ What is your name?” 

“I was christened Anna, but no one ever 
calls me anything but Nan.” 

‘‘May I say Nan?” 

“JI suppose so. If you marry Kitty you 
will be a sort of a brother.” 

‘‘T shall never marry Kitty, Nan.” 

Nan opened her eyes. 

‘*T hoped you would.” 

““ Why?” 

He was not best pleased at the statement. 

‘She is always kinder to me than the 
twins. I think if Kitty were married she 
would have me to stay with her sometimes. 
You see I have never been away from the 
Priory even for a night, and sometimes I get 
a kind of longing to see the world beyond our 
village.” 

Mr. Vernon decided it would be a very 
pleasing task to show this pretty child a little 
of life and its pleasures; it would be almost 
like a second youth to watch her naive delight 
at all the marvels of art and nature. 

“How if you were married yourself?” he 
suggested. ‘‘ You would see the world then.” 

Nan shook her head with great determina- 
tion. . 

* That wouldn’t do at all.” 

“* Why not?” ; 

“T never mean to marry anyone.” 

*‘ What has given you such a remarkable 
aversion to matrimony?” 

“T don’t know.” 4 

‘« Perhaps you have been troubled with dis- 
tasteful attentions ? ” 

He had put this suggestion into far plainer 
language before it reached Nan’s comprehen- 
sion; then she smiled as though it were an 
absurdity. . 

‘‘ T never spoke to a young man in my whole 
life,” she said, gravely. ‘I don’t approve of 
them.” ’ 

Mr. Vernon laughed; he really could not 
help it. , 

“Tf you have. never spoken to any isn't it 
rather unfair to condemn the whole race so 
unfeelingly ? 

“ 0 ” 


“ Why not?” 

“They do so much harm.” 

‘* However can you know?” 

**T have read a good many books.” 

“ But all the young men in books aren’t 
bad, surely ?” 

‘*No, bat they always cause the troubles. 
Stories begin so nicely, and everything goes on 
as well as possible until a young man comes 
in ” 


«¢ And then ?” 

“He falls in love with the heroine, and 
troubles begin to come.” 

“ Nan, you are quite a philosopher.” 





“AmT?” 

‘‘ And so that is why you have made up your 
mind never to be married ?” 

** Not quite.” 

«« What other objection have you?” 

‘“« Married people are always miserable.” 

‘“‘ Your experience seems to have been un. 
fortunate. I should have thought your father 
and Lady Alicea model couple, and I have 
always heard of your friends, the Austins, as 
devoted to each other.” 

*‘T don’t know about Lady Alice; second 
wives don’t count. My own mother broke her 
heart, and Mrs. Austin looks’ as if she were 
going to cry whenever the Rector coughs. Her 
whole life is jast one dread of his being ill.” 

A clock chimed six; clearly it was time 
for Mr. Vernon to return to the Priory. 

Nan refased to accompany him. 

**Ican goin the back way. I had rather 
not be seen walking with you, Mr. Vernon.” 

«‘But I mean to be friends with you. I 
shall tell Lady Alice I want to see more of my 
little cousin.” 

** Oh, don’t!” 

“ Why not. Do you hate me quite, Nan?” 

‘* Oh, no, but if you tell mamma that she 
must guess you have seen me.” 

This was unanswerable. Mr. Vernon, for 
the first time in his life, felt baffled. 

“But what am I to do?” 

“« Give it up.” 

“No. Nan, where do you take tea ?”’ 

‘In the school-room with Miss Blake.” 

“Then I shall appear there to-night and 
beg Miss Blake to spare me acup. We must 
meet as strangers; then if I have been intro- 
duced to you in your own dominions, Lady 
Alice can’t ascribe our meeting to your 
fault.” 

Mr. Vernon carried out his plan to the 
letter, He told the footman he oe a cup 
of tea would be good for his head ; if tea was 
going on in the schoolroom he could go there 
in search of it. 

The man stared, but Percy had given him 
one or two handsome tips, and so he was not 
prepared to dispute his wishes, and led the 
way to Miss Blake’s dominions with ‘seeming 


innocence. 

But, as ill lack would have it, Miss Blake 
was in no state to receive visitors. She just 
managed to see her pupil and warn her of the 
coming ‘‘ headache.” ° 

Nan, the most innocent and unsuspecting 
of girls, tried to keep her until her cousin 
should apgents the consequence was that the 
failing of Mr. Ducie’s governess, which none 
of the family had ever suspected, was soon 
recalled to the young man. 

“ You had better leave us, madam,” was 
Vernon’s advice to thespinster, ‘‘ Z will take: 
care that the true nature of your indisposition 
reaches Mr. Ducie’s ear to-night.” 

““ Why were you so unkind to her?” asked 
Nan, when she and--her cousim were sitting at 
tea as naturally as though it was her habit to 
dispense refreshments to young. men every 
afternoon. ‘Poor old thing, she can’t help 
being ill.” 

‘Is she like this often ? ” asked Percy, care- 
fally evading the question. 

“She has had these headaches ever since 
she came to us, only they have come much 
oftener lately ; she is generally in bed one day 
every week.”’ 

‘“‘ And doesn’t your mamma know?” 

“ She knows she is not strong. Pcor Mist 
Blake, she is as kind to me as ever she can be. 
It would be’ a shame to send her away just 
because she has bad health.” 

“ What a tender little heart you have, 
child!” 

“I don’t think so,” said Nan; ‘*buat I have 
one virtue—I am very staunch. If I like a 
person once I like them always.” ‘ 

“I wish you would like me always, little 
Nan. Will you try?” 

The sonal of wheels returning prevented 
Nan from having to answer this question. 

“Remember,” said Percy, “I take the 
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whole explanation of things on myself. You 
have only to leave it to me.” : 

Lady Alice was certainly surprised when 
Mr. Vernon followed her upstairs (after greet- 
ing her in the hall and assuring her his head- 
ache had departed) and requested a moment’s 
vate conversation. 

He must have made up his mind,” she 
decided quickly to herself. ‘But why does 
he come to me? Mr. Ducie would be the 
right person. I am only the girl's stepmother 

fter all.” 
: “J fear you will think me taking an un- 
warrantable liberty, Lady Alice,” » began 
Vernon, glibly, ‘but I have made a discovery 
I think you ought to know.” 

“Tam sure your intentions are kind,” said 
his hostess, smiling, and yet feeling a little 
uncomfortable. 

‘‘T was thinking a cup of tea would benefit 
my headache,” said Vernon, mingling truth 
and fiction in a very skilful way, ‘‘ when I 
chanced to see a teatray being carried along 
one of the passages upstairs. I followed it, 
intending td beg a cup.” 

“J understand,” said Lady Alice, who was 
remarkably quick. “I can guess your dis- 
covery now. The tray you mention contained 
the schoolroom tea, and you have been making 
acquaintance with our little barbarian.” 

“Right,” and Peroy admired her perfect 
self-command, “but I should hardly have 
asked for a private interview to tell you this. 
I found the elderly lady who superintends my 


pri 


“ 


cousin’s education-——” 
“ Miss Blake.” : 
‘Miss Blake. I found her in a state of 


hopeless intoxication.” 

“Mr. Vernon!” 

“TI feared you would think me taking a 
liberty, but it is easy to verify my words. 

' §end for the doctor and take his opinion.” 

“Miss Blake has been with us for years ; 
she has lived in the highest families.’’ 

‘‘ The little girl told me she had these head- 
aches very often, generally once'a week. I 
gathered the state of things had been: going 
on a long while, but had steadily grown 
worse.” 

Lady Alice felt after all her favourite poet 
had behaved well; he had kept his secret to 
himeelf, and broken it to her with all becoming 
deference. Of course if he was right Miss 
Blake would have to go,.and Nan must join 
the family party. 

“If only he had declared himself first,” 
thought my lady, regretfully. ‘It will bean 
awful blow to the gitls if anything goes 
wrong, and though, of course, Nan is nothing 
but a little savage, the fact remains she is 
seven years younger than Kitty.” 





CHAPTER ITI. 


A montH had passed since Miss Blake left 
the Priory. for ‘‘change of air,’ followed 
promptly, ons thing, by a cheque from Mr. 
Ducie, and a# curt intimation her services 
would no longer be required in his family, 

A month, I- say, had gone by, and Nan was 
gaits used to late dinners and drawing-room 

e. 

Lady Alice was not a woman to do a thing 
With bad grace. Since-Nan had to be admitted 

the family circle she’ made a virtue of 
aecessity, and let the poor girl have as. much 
kindness as sent the little barbarian half 
beside herself with delight. 

It was October now, six weeks later than 
Percy Vernon’s arrival in Blankshire, He 
tad run up te London for the day at the re- 
quest of his brother; and was’ now sitting 
téte-d-téte with the Colonel in his cosy bachelor 
chambers in Clarges-street. 

There was great contrast between the 
two—far more'than the five years’ difference 
in their ages would explain. 

Hugh Vernon was grave and earnest, a man 
of deep feeling and rare generosity, and 


Ninety people out of a hundred would prefer 
his face to Hugh's, but the ten who favoured 
Hugh would assure you the Colonel was a 
man you could trust to be faithful to you 
through cloud and sunshine, through good 
report and ill; no one had ever said so much 
for Percy. 

‘I want to know your decision. It is high 
time you came to one.” 

And the voice has a sound familiar to us. 
We seem to have heard it before. It carries 
us back in fancy to the Rectory garden in the 
August gloaming ; and we know that Florence 
Austin’s uncle, Reginald Hughes, is no other 
than Hugh Vernon, sometime colonel in the 
—th Hussars. 

There had been three of the Vernons 
originally, but the sister came first, and was 
so many years the eldest that Hugh was only 
five and Percy a baby in arms when her own 
little girl was born. 

Florence Drake was far more the sister 
than the niece of Hugh Vernon and his 
brother. She looked up to Hugh with the 
warmest love, the tenderest esteem, but she 
never believed in Perey; and when Colonel 
Vernon’s scheme for his brother’s reforma- 
tion reached her she condemned it as simple 
madness. 

Hugh wanted to be on the spot, and see 
how his protége got on. He knew he should be 
a welcome guest at the Rectory. Florence 
had never proclaimed her connection with the 
Ducies in his own family. He had always been 
known as ‘“‘ Rex,’’ because from a child he had 
shown a kingly power of governing, keeping 
the old name of Rex in its more elaborate 
form of Reginald, and, using his Christian 
a little lengthened, he became Colonel 
Reginald Hughes; and by keeping clear of 
Percy he had contrived to spend eight weeks 
very comfortably at the Rectory, without any- 
one in the least suspecting that he had any 
object but to enjoy the society of Florence 
Austin and her belongings. 

But, alas! for human nature and good, 
prudent resolutions; at five-and-thirty the 
Colonel fell hopelessly in love. He who had 
resolved on celibacy, who looked on himeelf 
as a confirmed bachelor, actually lost. his 


| 
| 
| 
| 


half his age. | 
It was absurd—he told himself soa hundred | 
times—ridiculous to think that blue-eyed ' 
child would ever care for a world-worn soldier ; ' 
but, all the same, the fact remained, and just 

as poor Hugh had resolved to risk everything, | 
and put his fate to the test, a report reached | 
him that it was Nan on whom Percy had 

fixed as the good angel to effect his reforma. | 


tion. \ 
The Colonel had argued with himself in’ 
vain. Love was stronger than all—the soul 
of honour. Not even for Nan'ssake—did she 
accept him—would he take back his promise | 
of giving up his claims to the Priory in 
Percy's fuvour; still his remaining fortune 
was so ample he could provide a luxurious | 
home for his bride. He would not hurry the 
child ; he did not want an unwilling bride. 
She should have ample time-to learn: to love 


He had just decided to risk all, and in 
his own true character ask Mr. Ducie for 
Nan’s hand, when the union hinted at arose. 
Hugh Vernon's course’ was very simple. He 
went up to Clarges-street, and telegraphed for 
Percy. to join him. Almost as soon as his 
brother was seated he came to the point. 

‘*T want to know your decision. It is high 
time you arrived at one.”’ 

His heart beat so loudly he thought his 
brother must hear its throbs as he waited in 
agonised suspense for Percy’s answer. 

“I came to it long ago. Of course, I shall 
marry Nan.” 

There are moménts when men and women 
feel an agony akin to death, and yet, so strong 
is human pride, they make no sign. They 
hide their pain by some supreme effort, and 
go on as though unwounded. 





Percy—well, Percy has been described before. 


ae 


heart, utterly and completely, to a girl just’ 


*‘ No one would look at the others when she 
was by.” 

‘She is the youngest, I think?” 

‘Yes, just seventeen. A little wild thing; 
quite unformed, you know. I daresay she 
will give me a lot of trouble, but I shan’t 
mind that. She'll be worth looking at in a 
few years’ time. She has the makings of a 
glorious woman.” 

He might have spoken just in the same 
tones of a’ horse. 

And this wat Nan! Hugh’s sweet child- 
love—the only creature he had ever longed to 
make his own. It seemed like desecration to 
give that pure, innocent life to Percy’s keep- 
ing; and yet what right had he to interfera? 
Percy was younger, brighter, and in all ways 
more suited to her than himself, Bnt oh! 
the pity of it! 

‘* Do you suppose she will accept you?” 

“T’ve no fear of that. Why, she’s been 
treated little better that a servant all these 
years—been turned into a kind of family 
Cinderella, and all that sort of thing. Ef 
should think any husband would be an escape 
for her; and, hang it all, Hugh, I don’t think 
I have often had to complain of a cold recep- 
tion from women.” 

‘* Have you spoken to her?” 

‘* T spoke to her father last night.” 

“ And——”’ 

* He is delighted to get rid of a daughter. I 
_ believe he regrets I am not a Mormon, in 
‘ which.case he could have the felicity of hand- 
_ ing all four over to me.”’ 

‘* Percy, do be serious.” 

‘‘ Never more so. The old man was very 
gracious ; feared his little savage was hardly 
a fit wife for-me ; thought either of her sisters 
better suited to the honour, but supposed I 
knew my own mind.” 

** And you?” 

“TI told him I meant to marry Nan, and 
that I should like the wedding to be soon, so 
that I could take her abroad for the winter. 
These English winds don’t suit me at all. 
It’s quite time I married, and settled down, 
Hugh, I can tell you; I feel awfully used up 
sometimes,’ 

‘Your constitution has never got over that 
hunting accident four years ago.” 

Percy flushed. 

He had the grace to feel a little ashamed. 
There were details connected with that hunt- 
ing accident which few men could have 
recalled without a pang of remorse. 

‘‘ Then, I suppose, you will speak to Nan 
at once?” 

‘‘Lady Alice was to break the ice for 
me. I rather fancy I shall be able to tell 
you my wedding-day by Thursday’s post.” 

* You will return to-night?” 

“No. Iam going to the theatre, and there 
are one or two places I want tocall at. I shall 
go to-morrow.” 

Some strange fancy took Hugh Vernon that 
he would rettrn to Briarley that night. He 
wanted to see his pretty child-love just once 
more before she was his brother's plighted 





wife, 


It was-a short journzy, and. Hugh reached 
the little station just as the October afterncon 
was closing in. He crossed the bridge, and 
just looked into the waiting-rocm on the other 
side to see if Mr. Austin was there. There 
had been some talk of his going to London 
that night. ; 

The Rector was not there, but to his life's 
end Hugh Vernon always rejoiced he had 
peeped into the dingy little room. At the 
time he could: hardly believe his eyes, for in 
the farthest corner sat Nan Ducie, a little 
black bag in her hand, and tear stains on her 
face. 

“Nan!” 

“Oh! Colonel Hughes. 
don’t:send me back.” 
Hogh closed the door, put a chair against 
it, and went over to Nan’s side. 

“ My dear child, what has happened ?”’ 


I’ve run away ; 





“Nan!” 


‘‘ Lots of things—but I have run away. Tho 
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London train will be here in five minutes, and 
then I shall be safe.”’ 

Going to London with her sweet, childish 
beauty, her utter innocence of the world and 
its ways! Oh! thank Heaven, he had re- 
turned to-night. Atleast he could save Nan 
from her danger. 

‘‘If you are in trouble why did not you go 
to the Rectory ? ”’ 

‘‘ Florence and Mr. Austin went to London 
yesterday.” F 

ih Ah! ” 

‘‘ And I was going after them. I had the 
money, and I know Mrs. Austin always goes 
to the Charing Cross Hotel.” 

‘* Nan, won't you trast me?” 

« Yes.” 

‘‘ Then tell me what troubles you.” 

She blushed crimson. 

‘*Mr. Vernon wants me to marry him, and 
papa and mamma say I must!"’ 

‘‘ Don't you like him, Nan?” 


‘* Very much.” 

** Then——” 

‘“‘Oh!’’ and the girl wrenched her hand 
from his grasp. ‘‘Can’é you understand? 


Liking is not enough !"’ 

‘* What more, then, do you want ?”’ 

“Faith!” and Nan looked up at him with 
dewy eye. “I do like Mr. Vernon. He 
amuses me; but he is not true. I would not 
trust him.”’ 

‘* Poor little girl!" 

‘*‘ Mamma says that is nonsense, and papa 
says I ought to be ashamed of myself, and 
they were very angry, so I ran away.” 

How his heart ached for her! And yet 
what a glad relief filled his mind! At least 
she was free.. He need not count it sin that 
he loved her. 

‘Nan, what did you think of doing?” 

‘‘IT had no idea. I meant to go to Florence. 
She would have been kind to me.” 

“ And then?” 

“I think,” said the girl, wistfally, ‘‘ she 
would have known what to do with me. I 
am not clever, bat I can read and write and 
sing. There must be someone somewhere who 
has no daughter, and would like to have me 
for a companion.” 

‘* I should like you for my companion, Nan,”’ 
said the Colonel, simply. 

Nan looked at him with a strange, far-off 
expression in her eyes. 

“It would be like a real home to be with 
you; but I had rather not?” 

“mers 

“Companions are sent away sometimes,” 
said the girl, simply, ‘“‘and I don’t think I 
could bear that; besides, you might marry.” 

He saw no gleam of his real meaning had 
dawned on her. 

“Don't you think I am too old to marry?” 
he asked, gravely. 

“You are not old at all! You are quite 
young!”’ 

‘** And you will not be my companion?” 

“No.” 

‘** Because you think I should be unkind to 
you, child?” 

‘* Because you might grow tired of me.” 

‘I should never tire of your company, little 
Nan—never, till death parted us. It is for 
always and for ever I am asking you to come 
to me as my much-loved wife.” 

** Your wife! ’’ 

‘You said just now I was not too old to 
marry.” 

seit never meant—I never thought of my- 
self.’’ 

‘** You told me a while ago you trusted me, 
Nan. Don’t you think you could add love to 
the trust? Dear,” said the soldier, stroking 
her fair hair, ‘‘this is no sudden thought. I 
should have spoken sooner, only I felt bound 
in honour to let Percy have a fair trial.” 

‘** Do you know him?” 

‘* Intimately; we were boys together. Dearly 
as I loved you, Nan, I would not take from 
him his chance of winning a pure, true wife. 
I felt I could trust you, child; that unless you 

oved him you would never be his bride.” 


‘‘I could not have married him,” said Nan. 
“IT should have always been comparing him 
with you.” 

‘‘Do you know what that proves?” 

‘* No.” 

‘* That you love me!” 

A long, long silence. Never had two hap- 
pier people sat in the gloomy waiting-room. 
Then the Colonel aaid, simply,— 

‘‘Nan, you must go home.” 

« But, mamma——” 

** Leave that tome. Only keep firm in your 
refasal to accept Percy Vernon. I will meet 
him when he comes from London to-morrow, 
and tell him his cause is hopeless. I think 
he is generous enough to take the onus of 
explaining matters to Mr. Ducie and Lady 
Alice on himself; and I can promise you when 
once he is gone they will give me a patient 
hearing.” 

“ And are you quite sure ?”* 

“That I want little Nan for my life-long 
companion? I am positive! And are you 
sure, sweetheart, that you can give up all hope 
of being mistress of the Priory?” 

“TI never thought of that; besides, what is 
the Priory when I have you /” 





CHAPTER IV., AND LAST. 


Man appoints. You know the old adage, 
reader. 

Percy Vernon never returned to the Priory. 
He was taken ill on returning from the theatre, 
ruptured a vessel on the lungs, and was in ex- 
treme danger. 

Hugh was telegraphed for before his engage- 
ment to Nan was four-and-twenty hours old ; 
bat he contrived to see his little fiancée, and 
assure her of his return as soon as he could 
leave Percy’s sick bed. 

Meanwhile, with Mr. Vernon absent, she 
had nothing to fear from her parents. 

Mr. Ducie and Lady Alice were much con- 
cerned at the illness of their future son-in-law, 
but their dismay reached its height when, 
about ten days later, they received a letter 
from him renouncing all claims to their 
daughter's hand, since his doctors told him he 
had not many months to live. 

The girl who would not marry him shed 
bitter tears over his illness, and mourned very 
traly when, before the Christmas bells had 
chimed, the news came that the doctors had 
been right, and Percy Vernon's brief career 
was ended. 

In the first weeks of the New Year Lady 
Alice was thrown into a tumult of excitement 
by a call from Hagh Vernon. 

Very simply he told her the truth. He had 
loved Nan ever since the autumn. His mother 
had known of the attachment, and made it 
his last request that they would not delay 
their wedding for his sake. 4 

My lady stared. Very strange it seemed to 
her that two such different brothers should 
havo fixed their affections on little Nan. 

‘¢ You are like poor Percy in one thing,” she 
said, coldly. ‘‘ You make very sure of the 
child’s consent.” 

‘Tam as sure of it as of my love for her. 
You see, Lady Alice, the match with Percy 
was an arrangement. Now, I fell in love with 
Nan before I ever knew she was a Ducie, and 
at my age I am not likely to change.” 

So when the June roses bloomed there was 
a stately wedding in Briarley Church, and 
Karl Austin’s voice was fall of a deep sym- 
pathy for the happy pair as he pronounced 
the marriage blessing, for the bridegroom had 
been his boyhood’s friend, and both he and 
his wife had loved the bride as a little sister 
in the dark days when she was mostly spoken 
of by the slighting term, ‘“‘ Onty Nan!” 


(THE END.] 








Ir has done me good to be somewhat parched 


A TRUE REVENGE. 


—0— 


CHAPTER XXIII.—(continued. ) 


‘* You forget that I am still only of plebeian 
birth,” interrupted Una, still speaking in cold, 
icy tones. 

‘‘ Bat honest. Farmer Gray and I have had 
a long talk; he understands what my feelings 
are,”’ replied her husband; then the Farmer 
spoke,— 

** Aye, Una,”’ he said; “‘ your husband who 
is no kith nor kin of mine, save by his 
marriage with you, has treated me with more 
kindness than you, my own child!"’ 

‘* Father,” said the girl, laying her hand in 
his, ‘‘ I would give a good part of my life to 
undo some of my actions; forgive me my un. 
kindness. I am miserable.” 

Over -the rugged, sunburnt face there 
flashed a look of joy unutterable, and bending 
his head he kissed the soft, white hand of his 
child whom he had promised Lord Graydon to 
treat henceforth as a stranger, and he was 
content todo so now. He had heard the word 
‘‘ father” breathed by the sweet voice so like 
his dead wife’s, had seen the dark eyes glance 
gently into his own he could go back now and 
work on steadily with the remembrance of 
these to cheer him until his Master called 
him. 

‘* Heaven bless you, my child! ” he muttered 
huskily, wiping his eyes on his coarse home. 
spun sleeve. ‘I will say good-bye now. 
Think of me sometimes, girl; the old farmer 
asks no more.” 

‘‘Why are you going so soon?” she said, 
gently. 

“Your husband has lots to tell you, andI 
have got all I wanted; besides, I have given 
my promise, and that must be kept,’”’ he re. 
turned. 

Una understood by instinct what that 
promise was, Gabriel would never have ex. 
acted such an one; but was not Gabriel 
grander, purer in every way than the man she 
called husband ? 

‘*Good-bye!”’ and Una stooped and pressed 
her lips to the rough, weather-beaten cheeks 
of the farmer. It was partly for Gabriel's 
sake, but it sent the old man away in a dream 
of bliss. His child’s lips had touched his face! 
His child and hers ! 

‘‘Una! is it to be thus with us?” asked 
her husband when they were alone, and still 
his wife made no sign of pleasure or wel- 
come. 

‘«« You sent me from you in my honr of need. 
Can I beexpected to overlook that?’’ she 
asked, seeing that she had the advantage, and, 
woman-like, making the most of her power. 

“ Have you forgotten my provocation?” he 
returned, sternly, for the memory of her face 
» that morning rose up before him in vivid 

ines. 

“ T have forgotten nothing,” was the wearily 
spoken reply, and she let her lovely face droop 
on to her clasped hands. If she lost him for 
ever, him and his title and riches, what mat- 
ter? Gabriel could never be hers in this world 
or the next. She had lost him by her own 
act, and no longer cared for the things to which 
she had’sacrificed herself and him. 

Lord Graydon thought he had never seen 
this lovely wife of his look so perfect as she 
did as she lay back on the soft satin lounge, 
and in gazing upon her forgot all else save that 
she was his in the eyes of Heaven and man. 

“ Una, my darling!’ he cried, passionately. 
gathering her to his breast, “I cannot live 
without you; only try to love me a little!” 

And Una lay passively in his arms, neither 
resisting nor responding to his wild caresses. 
She was his wife, he wonld take her back to 
Graydon with him; once more she would 
reign queen of society, but fhe appetite for 
this had fled with the knowledge of the worth 
of the man she had thrown aside. 

Too late Una learned that love is better 








by the heat and drenched by the rain of life. 
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ration of the crowd. Too late she felt that to 

be the wife of such an one as Gabriel Varne 

was better than being the wife of an emperor. 

How many, alas, have learned the trath of 

that—too late ! 
a * * * * 

A long account of the ‘‘ Graydon Romance,”’ 
as the writers termed it, appeared in the next 
week’s papers, and those who had been the 
first to cry off when her supposed disgrace fell 
upon the youthful Lady Graydon, were also 
the first to hasten to pay court and condole 
with her upon the cruel mistake and that 
woman’s audacity. All mention of her 
mother was dropped. She reigned again, and 
society winked at the ugly story of that 
mother's elopement. 

There were a few who attempted the kind, 
condescending réle, and inquired gently for 
Mr. Gray, but Una had lost none of her 
old hauteur with such as these, and they 
soon discovered that if they wished to be on 
friendly terms their manner must change. 

Aggie Morton called, accompanied by the 
young fellow to whom she was to be married 
in Jane, and Una breathed a hard drawn sigh 
at sight of their happiness; such could 
never be hers. 

Sir Arthur and Miss Weir came by invita- 
tion to dinner, and something in the beautiful, 
proud face touched the Baronet, for he stooped 
and pressed his lips to her brow, whispering 
that he hoped she would be happy, while Miss 
Isobel choked back a lump in her throat and 
clasped her hand in silence. 

And then came the dowager Lady Graydon 
in her rustling silk and furs, her proud, old 
face, with its snowy curls, looking very kind, 
and the old eyes dim with tears as she said,— 

“Una, my child, your birth is not such as 
I could have wished, but love my boy, make 
him a good wife, and I shall rest content !"’ 

Tears of regret and agony sprang to the 
girl's eyes. How little she deserved all this 
kindness. What would this loving mother 
say if she knew that her heart was another's, 
and never could be her husband’s! 

“We all of us owe a debt which we cannot 
repay to Mr. Varne for all the trouble and 
expense he has been at,’’ went on the Countess. 
“No oneelse would have thought of such bare- 
faced deceit, but he has a wonderful brain. I 
was greatly pleased to hear of his good 
fortune! ”’ 

Good fortune! What was the old Countess 
speaking of, and her eyes sought those of her 
companion inguiringly. 

“Is it possible you have not heard that 


someone over in India has just died and left | 


him a hundred thousand pounds? Why, the 
papers are full of it, for it appears that there 
i3 a baronetcy with it, and he is now Sir 
Gabriel!” was the really surprised reply ; 
“but there,” she added, “I suppose you have 
been too much occupied with other thoughts 
to have time to read the papers,’’ which was 
truth, 

Una made no reply to this remark. Her 
thoughts had taken flight to the day of her 
betrothal to Gabriel, when he had told her he 
had only comfort and no title to offer her, 
and she had whispered that love was better, 
and one short year after she was the wife of 
another; and he, whom she had thrown 
aside as she did her old gloves, was now a 
baronet with land and wealth! 

Ah! if she had only been true she might 
have had both title, wealth, and love ; the 
love which now she must put from her as a 
thing of horror, for to think of it even was a 
heinous, shameful crime. 

The Dowager took her departure after 
extracting an unwilling promise from her 
daughter-in-law to go down to Graydon as 
soon as Parliament closed—and that was to be 
in a few weeks—and Una was left alone to 
ponder over the strange events of the past 
year, and to regres as she did a thousand 
tumes a day the part she had played in it. 

+ 


* * * * 
Once more it is spring time at Graydon, 


and in the lands adjoining Graydon Park— 
those belonging to Sir Arthur—a figure is 
walking under the shade of chestnuts, just 
taking on their pale spring garb; the birds 
sing gaily, loudly, as though their hearts are 
fall of spring gladness, and the soft grassy 
knolls under the trees are gemmed with early 
blossoms. 

Down the old lane, with its frail iron gate, 
comes a figure, the figure of a man, who walks 
with quick, steady strides. It is Gabriel 
Varne. He pauses as be nears the gate which 
commands a view of the avenue, for he sees 
the tall, splendid figure of the young Countess 
walking there ; and there comes to his memory 
a@ morning of which this is a counterpart 
when they had met here; but, oh! under 
what different circumstances ! 

Una comes on, all unconscious of his 
proximity, and watching her thus he sees she 
is not happy. Over the beautiful, rich-coloured 
face there is, as it were, a veil of unutterable 
sadness. Suddenly she lifts her eyes—they 
are heavy and sombre with sorrow—and sees 
him. 

‘““My love! my love!’ she cries, then 
remembering, pauses, but she is trembling and 
faint with the mingled joy and pain of this 
meeting, and Gabriel goes forward and helps 
her to a seat thatis near at hand under a great 
alder. 

Neither speak for some moments, but in 
the hearts of both there is a fearful struggle 
going on, to judge by their passion-pale faces. 

‘‘T thought I had said good-bye for ever, 
but it seems Fate decreed otherwise. This, 
however, will be our last -hour together on 
earth. I have come to settle with my steward 
about the lands and houses around here, and 
then I start for just where I fancy.” 

He tried to speak lightly, but in the tones of 
his voice there spoke a woe and misery that 
nearly broke Una's heart. She had ruined 
his life as well as her own. 

‘IT shall never see you again!’’ she 
whispered brokenly, lifting her tear-wet face 
to his, ‘‘ never hear your voice !”” 

‘‘No, never again. It is best so,” he replied, 

and she knew in her hearf it was best so; no 
good could come of their meeting, but harm 
might. 
“‘Gabriel! Gabriel! why did you not turn 
upon me, take some revenge upon me for my 
cruelty ? I could have borne it better then!” 
she almost wailed. 

Bending over her, in the quiet hush of the 
old avenue Gabriel Varne for the last time 
took the form of the woman he had loved so 
truly in his arms and pressed his lips upon 
hers in one long, lingering caress. 

The little birds ceased their merry twitter- 
ing at sight of the grand, silent misery of 
that dark masterful face, and rustled softly 
away to whisper the sad tale to their feathered 
mates. 

‘I mean no dishonour to George; there is 
none in that kiss,’’ he whispered as he re- 
leased her, and stepped back; “ and Una, I 
have my revenge if I want one. You have 
learned to love me when too late ; Heaven 
knows that is revenge enough for me.”’ 

He left her then, abruptly, as though afraid 
to stay longer; and as she sat there in the 
quiet, watching with passionate, hopeless 
7 the form of him she loved vanishing 
slowly, surely, from her ‘sight, passing out of 
her life for ever, she felt his words were true. 
His had, indeed, been ‘‘ A Truz Revence!” 


[THE END.] 








Vice should always disgust; nor should the 
graces of gaiety or the dignity of courage be so 
united as to reconcile it to the mind. When- 
ever it appears it should raise hatred by the 
malignity of it practices, and the meanness of 
its stratagems; for while it is supported by 





Brave Grrus.—It is said that the girls of 
Charleston were braver than their mothers 
during the trying days following the earth- 
quake. The daughters of good old families, 
who have grown up during the last twenty 
years, have been trained in a severer school of 
self-denial than their mothers ever dreamed 
of, and it has developed their strongest quali- 
ties. 

Tue coffee tree in a young state is well worth 
growing for the sake of its bright green, glossy 
leaves, fragrant, jessamine-like white blos- 
soms, and berries changing from green to red. 
It is said that Megalledin, a learned Mufti of 
Aden, became acquainted with it during one 
of his African journeys. He took back some 
berries with him to Yeman, and recommended 
the beverage to all his friends as an excellent 
method of keeping awake at prayers. Its use 
gradually spread to the Nile, Syria, Asia Minor 
and Turkey. Coffee was first sold in Constan- 
tinople in 1654. It was introduced into Europe 
by the Dutch in 1610. 


A SosstitvuTe ror Foop anp Drinx.—A learned 
Italian has discovered an African herb, which, 
he claims, is a perfect substitute for food and 
drink, In order to prove its virtues he had 
undergone a fast for thirty days, under the 
eyes of eminent physicians, during which 
period he took nothing but a daily small dose 
of his mysterious mixture. He will put the 
wonderful elixir on the market, and sell it at 
such a low rate, that a family may subsist for 
a week on twenty cents’ worth. Mr. Succi’s 
countrymen will now have no excuse to come 
to this country with’an organ and a monkey to 
make a living. The Italian who can’t earn 
pom cents a week at home doesn’t deserve 
to live. 


In tHe Kircnen.—A pleasant kitchen is a 
cheerful, homelike place, and I'm glad that 
decorative art is peeping into it at last, as 
well as in the parlour and the bedroom. The 
newest kitchen candlestick is uncommonly 
like its ancestral prototype. It has a base of 
a deep bowl form, éxtending upward at one 
side, and turning over in a point with a hook 
to hold the large conical extinguisher, at the 
same time forming a convenient handle. A 
large cuplike rim gets off the candle and serves 
to catch the melted wax. Egg-beaters with 
scroll handles, and egg-boilers in antique 
repoussé brass, have appeared, and even the 
old-fashioned rolling-pin has borrowed a new 
gaiety from its relation, the bangle-board, and 
has the ends of its handles carved or finished 
off with some sort of ornamental turn. Crumb 
brushes are mounted with brass of a mediaeval 
design, and crumbs are awept into a tray with 
a dragon handle. Curtains for kitchen win- 
dows of bright chintz and a cushion of Turkey 
red calico for the cook’s easy chair, add greatly 
to the brightness of the kitchen, that room 
which George Eliot liked ‘ best of any in the 
house.” 

Eatine anp Drinxinc.—You have no doubt 
seen people who progress with a meal some- 
thing after this Dales : A long draught of 
coffee, tea, milk or water, as the case may be, 
begins the performance; this is followed by a 
mouthful of something solid ; only a mouthful, 
however, for the stream is turned on again 
down the throat. A glass of water disap- 
pears; then the food is attacked and vora- 
ciously disappears; again the stream. Once 
more attention is given to the food, but the 
stream has the first consideration. We silently 
ask, and wonder, how long the man can stand it. 
To say nothing of the utter disregard of the 
laws of health in thus eating and drinking 
simultaneously, it is an absurd spectacle. A 
tired overheated man drinks twics as much 
water as he needs, first, because he is so tired 
he doesn’t know what he is doing till he sees 
the bottom of the glass; and second, because 
his blood is at boiling mark, and the sudden 
chill is delightful, and he would prolong it till 
his capacity to swallow gives out. For the 
same reason he drinks rapidly, that the suc- 





parts or spirit, it will be seldom heartily 
abhorred. 





cession of chills may lower his temperature as 
speedily as possible. 
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FACETIA. 


—— 


Aman in the write place—An editor. 

Brsr thing to do when you go shopping with 
ladies—Take notes. 

Way was Eve like Sunday? She was the 
first of the weak. 

How to acquire short hand—Fovol round a 
cutting machine. 

Tue greater part of political capital is made 
up of private interest. : 

‘* Papa, have guns gotlegs?” “ No.” “ How 
do they kick, then?” ‘ With their breeches, 
my son.” 

““ War's the best size for a lazy man?” 
asked? a fop of his physician. ‘' Exercise,” 
said the doctor. 

How can you get a new set of teeth inserted 
gratis? Go into somebody's garden where a 
big dog is kept, and kick him. 

‘‘My aim is always to tell the truth.” 
‘‘ Yes, interrupted an acquaintance, ‘“and you 
are probably the worst shot in the United 
Kingdom.” : 

TracuEr (60 the class in chemistry): ‘‘ What 
does sea water contain besides the sodinm- 
chloride that we have mentioned?” Head 
Boy: “ Fish.” 

« Atas !”” sighed Jonkinson—“ alas! to think 
that I, who am such a lover of nature, should 
discover after my marriage that I am indisso- 
lubly wedded to art!” 

Minton was asked by a friend whether he 
would instruct his daughters in the different 
languages. His reply was: ‘No, sir; one 
tongue is enough for a woman.” 

‘‘ Wuat influence has the moon on the tide?” 
the teacher asked John Henry. And John 
Henry said: ‘‘ It depended’on what was tied; 
if it is a dog, it makes him howl.” 

Wauen Jones heard it remarked that the less 
a man drank in warm weather the cooler he 
was, he wanted to know how much drink he 
would have to go without in order to freeze. 


‘*Poor fellow, he died in poverty,’’ said a 
man of a person lately deceased. ‘ That 
isn’t anything,” exclaimed a needy bystander. 
‘* Dying in poverty is no hardship. It’s living 
in poverty that put’s the screw on a fallow.” 


** Dunn has good ears for music, hasn’t he?” 
asked one member of a choir of another, 
‘‘ Well,” was the reply, ‘‘he has good ears, 
but I didn’t know they were for music; I 
thought they were to brush the flies off the 
top of his head with.” 

Lavy (at an intelligence office, about to. en- 
gage a new servant) : ‘‘ Now, Bridget, in regard 
to going out visiting, I~—” Bridget, (inter- 
rupting): “*O, mum, you kin go out whiniver 
ye plase. You'll not find Bridget Lannigan 
hard, mum, nor dictatorial like !" 

Cuattpren and fools, says the old adage, 
always tell the truth. ‘‘ Mother sent me,” 
said a little girl to a neighbour, ‘to ask you 
to come and take tea with her this evening.’’ 
‘‘ Did she say at what time, my dear?’ ‘No, 
ma’m ; she only said she would ask you, and 
then the thing would be cff her mind; that 
was all she said.” 

Man’s Decerr anp Woman's Crepunity.— 
After an enthusiastic lover spends two: hours’ 
hard labour over a letter to his girl, and then 
mars its beauty by spilling a drop of ink on it, 
he first grumbles in a scientific manner for a 
few minutes, and then draws a circle round 
the blot, and tells her it is a kiss; and she, 
poor thing, believes it- 

“ T wave noticed,” said a pert young lawyer, 
‘‘ that members of the legal profession are 
almost always brave men. It is seldom that 
one shows cowardice. I wonder why this is 
so?” “ Well,” responded an elderly lady, 
‘* T’ve read somewhere that ‘ conscience makes 
cowards of us all.’ And as lawyers mostly 
have no conscience, why of course they havn't 
anything to make them cowards.” 


Ir miakes envy sore to see intellect soar. 

Eves are not eyes when cigar-smokes makes 
them water. 

Hort ror Wixter.—How to keep your rooms 
warm—keep your grates coal'd. 

Sizz ain’t everything. A watch ticking can 
be heard further than a bed ticking. 

Tue man who was kicked out of a seaside 
resort was caught by the under toe. 

Wurn a woman smiles from ear to ear it 
means to say her mouth goes back on her. 

Ir is said that perspiration is having the 
greatest run of anything in places of public 
amusement at this season. 

A Sorentist says that a Socialist is not an 
amphibian. An amphibian is an animal that 
lives on land and water. The Socialistis not 
an amphibian, because he lives on land and 
beer. 

He continually played on the cornet, ‘ Sweet 
Spirit, Hear My Prayer.” The maiden lady 
next door sent word, with compliments, that 
she heard his prayer, and would pay a month’s 
lodging for him in advance if he’d move to 
another part of the town. 

* Ts the earth round or flat?” asked a mem- 
ber of a school committee of a candidate for 
a position as teacher. ‘‘ Well,” answered the 
candidate, ‘I’m not particular about that. 
Some likes it round, and some likes’ it flat, 
and some others likes it square. I teach it 
any way that suits.” 

“ T-snata teach you to speak properly, and 
then to write as you speak,” said a teacher in 
the public schools. ‘‘ Poor Billy Wilcox !’” said 
a little voice, apparently involantarily. ‘‘ What 
about Billy?” “asked the teacher. ‘‘ Please, 
ma’m, he speaks through his nose—he will 
have to write through his nose.” 

“ Genriemen of the jury,” said a counsel in 
a@ suit about a herd of hogs, ‘‘there were just 
thirty-six hogsin that drove; please to remem- 
ber that fact—thirty-six hogs; just exactly 
three times as many as there are in that jury box, 
gentlemen,"’ That lawyer did not win his case, 
and he thought the jurors were very pig- 
headed. ? 

‘“‘T penreve you ’rea fool, John,” testily ex- 
claimed Mrs. Miggs, as her husband unwit- 
tingly presented her with the hot end of a 
potate-dish, which’she promptly dropped and 
broke. ‘ Yes,’’ he-added, resignedly, “ that’s 
what the clerk told me when I went to take 
out my marriage licence.” 

“Tank of the decrease in the number of 
American vessels,” exclaimed old Captain 


Swiggle. “Why, gentlemen, there are more - 


‘schooners’ in any little port in America to- 
day than there were on the whole coast thirty 


years ago. You can find fifteen or twenty of' 


them in any bar, and it) won't be a sand-bar 
either.” 

A Sunpay-scHoon teacher had grown eloquent 
in picturing to his little pupils the beauties of 
Heaven, and he finally asked: ‘* What kind of 
little boys go to Heaven?” A lively little 
four-year-old boy, with kicking boots, flou- 
rished his fist. ‘‘ Well, you may answer,” said 
his teacher. ‘‘ Dead ones!” shouted the little 
fellow, at the extent of his lungs. 

‘My dear,” said an anxious wife to her hus- 
band who was running for office, ‘we must 
economise in every possible way.” ‘*T do 
economise,” he replied. ‘ Yes,” she said, bit- 
terly, ‘you spend a sovereign a day in treat- 
ing a lot of loafers to beer and whisky just to 
get them to vote for you. Do you call that 
economy?” ‘Oertainly. That’s political 
economy.” 

A onE-LEGGED Welshman, named Jones, was 
bantering an Irishman, when the latter asked 
him: “How did you come to lose your leg?” 
‘* Well,” said Jones, ‘on examining my pedi- 
gree and looking up m descent, I found that 
there was some Irish blood in me, and becom- 
ing convinced that it had settled in that left 
leg, I had it'cut off at once.” ‘Be the powers,” 
said Pat, “it would have been a better thing 





| had it settled in your head.” 





A prece of steel is a good deal like a man— 
when you get it red-hot it loses its temper, 


Wuen does a farmer act with great rude. 
ness towards his corn? When he pulls itg 
ears, 

A man who had a scolding wife, being asked 
what he did for a living, replied that he “ kept 
a hot. house.” 

Tue boy who bit ifto a green apple re. 
marked with a wry face, ‘‘’T'was ever thus in 
childhood—sour.”’ 

Tr is curious that when dog chases his tail, 
his tail, which is certainly behind, should 
always keep a little ahead. 


Ir is quite appropriate thatthe villain of 
the opera should always be the bass man 
among the singers. 

“‘ Marv I aspire to your hand ?” asked a dude 
of a witty belle; who instantly replied: ‘ You 
may have the refusal of it, sir for an indefinite 
period.” 

A tapy and gentleman accidentally touched 
each other’s feet under the table. ‘ Secret 
telegraphy,” said she. ‘Communication of 
soles,’’ said he. 

Sar a very old man: ‘Some folks are 
always complaining about the weather, but I 
am thankful when [ wake up in the morning 
and find any weather at all.’’ 

A DESPAIRING swain, in a fit of desperation, 
recently declared to his unrelenting lady-love 
that it was his firm determination to drown 
himself, or perish in the attempt. 


‘*Wuy does that old man°wear a wig, I 
wonder?” said a girl tovher Cockney beau, 
who thoughtfally responded: ‘ He°propably 
wears it to make him wigorous.”’ 


“Yrs,” said Miss Penn, ‘I rejected Mr. 
Hogg. Nice fellow, but I couldn’t have the 
announcement of my.marriage appear in the 
papers under the head-line of Hogg-Penn.” 


Aunt: ‘‘Has any one been at these pre- 
serves?’’ Dead silence. ‘‘ Have you touched 
them, Jimmy?” Jimmy (with the utmost 
deliberation) : ‘‘ Pa never ‘lows me to. talk at 
dinuer.” 

My dear, said a mother, annoyed at some 
incautious remarks of her little girl, “ why 
can’t you keep a secret?” ‘ Because,’’ said 
Little Mischief, demurely, ‘two of my front 
teeth are gone, mamma.” 


A youne soldier on guard at Aldershott, see- 
ing an unknown person advancing towards his 
post, levelled his musket at him, and nervously 
cried: ** Who goes there?” ‘A friend,” 
was the reply. “Advance, friend, and give 
the countersign!” yelledthe sentinel. ‘‘ Oar 
liberties,” said the stranger. ‘ Thanks, 
friend,” said the young sentinel, in a tone of 
relief— thanks; I’d forgotten the darned 
thing!” 

Tus story is told of a Communist who was 
addressing a crowd on the inequalities of the 
rich and poor. He was in the midst of his 
fiery declarations when a voice sang out: 
‘You ’ve got a gold watch, and I haven't any. 
I want-yours.” The speaker was nonplussed. 
Recovering himself, however, he said, ‘I 
bought this watch and paid for it.” ‘Don't 
make &iny difference,” persisted the voice; 
“ you’ve got a gold watch and I haven't—I 
want it!” The talker was fairly checkmated, 
and had not much more to say. 


“Taave made it & rule through life,” said a 
busybody at the lunch-table-the other day to 
the man on his left, “never to meddle with 
another man’s business.” “ That's right— 
perfectly right,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ But [ see 
you have a new confidential clerk.” ‘ Yes, 
sir—yees.'’ ‘“ He’s a hard-looking case. I’ve 
seen him drunk a dozen times, and I wouldn t 
trust him out of my sight with a farthing. 
Took him out of charity—eh?’’ ‘‘ Well, not 
altogether, you know. He happens to be my 
oldest son!” . Then there was a period of 
silence so painful that both wished somebody 
would yell “ Fire!” to break it. 
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SOCIETY. 


——— 


Tae proposed celebration of the Queen’s 
Jubilee by the Imperial land forces is engag- 


ing the active attention of the War Office 
authorities, and it is now anticipated that at 
Jeast 100,000 men will be under arms, and 
that they will embrace representative corps 
from al) parts of the Empire. 

About half the. entire. force, itis said, will 
be composed of British regular troops, and 
almost an equal number will by reached by 
the auxiliary forces. These alone would 
suffice to make a-display such as- seldom falls 
to the lotof the military admirer to witness ; 
but this is not all. India, it is said, will 
furnish her troops, and a regiment of cavalry 
and a battalion of infantry from each presi: 
dency will add to the picturesqueness of the 
scene. 
invited’ to send’ ever troops to assist their 
English brethren in celebrating the Jubilee. 

It is that, the troops which come 
from abroad and long distances will remain 
for a weék of two at Aldershot, some 50,000 
going there for the day only. 

Ir is no news, Modern Society says, that the 


(Jueen desires the presence of all her children in | 
England-next.June for her Jubilee: celebra- | 


tion, andthat Malta and India are to yieldup 
all whom ‘they hold related to Her Majesty ; 
but we mention. the matter because we want 
a little information: regarding it. Does’ the 
Queen contemplate:paying the passage-money 


of her- connections, or is the nation to be | 


saddled with the cost of what: is, perhaps, a 

nataral whim’ on Her rein gg sa Po part? The 

transport of Royalty from. India.to England 
is an expensive process, and from Malta it is 
not much cheaper when a nervous lady of 

Imperial birth demands not only a vessel to 

zarry her, but another to keep it company, 

and be on the spot in case of accidents, 

As we before hinted, the Crown’Prince and 
Crown Princess'of Germany made themselves 
extremely popular during their recent stay in 
Italy, at Lord Carnarvon's villa irthebeautifal 
village of Portofirio, near Genoa: Frequent 
excursions ‘were made among the mountains, 
as well.as-visits to the picturesque.and quaint 
old. castle of Mr. Yeats Brown (the: Consul), 
who, with: his wife, dispensed hospitality to 
their Imperial Highnesses. Some of the Im- 
perial suite were housed..by Mr.. Brown in a 
chateau recently built by him’ in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

On the birthday of the Crown Princess a 
series of tableaux vivants were arranged by 
Her Imperial Highness, in which the eldest 
boy of Mr. and Mrs. Yeats Brown took part 
as Frederick the Great. The little village 
was illuminated, and the peasantry of the 
district vied with one*another in offering 
tributes of esteem and respect. Great regret 
was felt % persons of all classes at the de- 
parture of their Royal and Imperial High- 
nesses, and: the wish was generally expressed 
that they might again visit the place. 

On the 2nd ult.-was celebrated at St. James’s 
Church, Piccadilly, the marriageof Sir Francis 
W. Grant, Bart., of Monymnsk, county Aber- 
deen, and Miss Laura Fraser, fourth daughter 
of the late Mr. John Fraser, of Bunchrew, In- 
verness, and Netley Park, Surrey. 

The eight bridesmaids were the Misses 
Fraser, the three sisters of the bride; the 
Hon. Evelina Scarlett, Miss Violet Toler, 
Miss M, Vans Agnew, Miss Lily Arbuthnot, 
cousins of the bride; and Miss Lily Far- 
quaharson, cousin of the bridegroom. They 
wore extremely pretty dresses of ruby blush 
and cashmere, relicved with waistcoats or 
pale salmon-coloured satin, with velvet 
bonnets to match. Each wore a pear! thistle 
brooch, and carried a lovely bouquet of pink 
and white flowers, the bridegroom's gifts. 

Sm R. H. Connms has given a chancel aisle 
Window: to Marlborough College chapel, in 
memory of the late Duke of Albany, who was 
& member of the College Council. 


Avstralia and other colonies are to be 


STATISTICS. 


Taere are 8,000 miles of overhead wires in 
London. 

Acoorpine to Professor J. Norman Lockyer, 
the total number of stars of which some know- 
ledge can be gained with the optical aid now 
available is from 40,000,000 to 50.000.000. 
Only about 6,000 are visible to the naked eye 
—3,000 in the Northern Hemisphere and 3,000 
in the Southern. 

Duration or Lire.—The average duration 
of life in the United States is less than in 
England and France. The greatest death-rate 
| is among children, 40 per cent. of whom die 

before the ,age of five. Of one hundred 

Americans only twenty-two get beyond fifty, 

and only four reach eighty years. Half of 
the population die at twenty, but longevity is 
increasing. 
Rescvurp Prisoners.—F rom the metropolitan 
prisons 20,524 criminals were discharged dur- 
ing the year which ended last month. Of 
these 14,261 accepted the St. Giles’s Christian 
Mission’s invitation.to breakfast and. 4,671 

| signed the temperance pledge. In addition 
| the Mission sent 61 to sea, 91 to the colonies, 
and 282 to their friends; found employment 
on land for 489 and. relieved .4.828 with gifts of 
money, clothes,.tools, stock; &c. Seven hun- 
dred and thirteen convicts, returned from 
| penal servitude, passed-under the care of the 
, Mission, which. expended their gratuities. for 
; them (over £3,000), adding something in 
many cases. 








GEMS, - 


Tue love of all things springs from the love 
of one. 

Persistent industry isthe best antidote for 
temptation. 

You needn’t pack up any worries. 
get them anywhere as you go along. 

Granp, swelling sentiments of liberty I am 
sure I do not despise. They warm the heart, 
they enlarge and liberalise our minds, they 
animate our courage in a time of conflict. 

Ir reproof is sometimes to be used, it ought 
to be grave, kind and sober, representing che 
ill or unbecomingness of the fault, rather than 
the hasty rating of the child for it, 


You-can 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Deticiovs Dish or Aprres.— Take two 
pounds of apples, pare and core them, slice 
them into a dish, add one pound of loaf sugar 
and ‘the juice of three lemons; let them boil 
about two hours, turn into a: dish, and, setve 
with thick cream. 


Fraxy Sopa Biscvrr.—Mix together a quart 
of very dry flour, a‘ teaspoonful of baking 
soda, two of cream of tartar, and a saltspoon- 
fal of salt; pass throngh a sieve, then chop in 
two ounces of butter or lard, and mix quickly 
with milk to make avery soft dough. Flour 
the board well, roll out, sprinkle with flour, 
double if over, and roll out again; cat into 
biscuit half an-inch thick. Bake in a very hot 
oven about fifteen minutes. 


To Picxktz Musnrooms.—Take the small 
buttons and rub them clean with flannel and 
vinegar, then put them into a dish with a 
little salt to draw out the juices, let them 
stand twenty-four hours, put into a stewpan, 
and-simmer very gently in their own liquor 
for a quarter of an hour, then strain them. 
When cold return them tothe fire with just 
enough vinegar or strong alegar (sour beer) to 
cover them, add mace, ; ginger, salt and 
cloves’ to taste, stew’ t shrink to half 





their natural size, then set aside, and, when 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Sewer GAs is destroyed by electricity in 
London under the process devised by Hartley 

| Fewson, and the efficacy of the plun is en- 
;dorsed by several sanitary inspectors, health 
‘ officers and others. 

Mven is being written in medical papers 
| against wearing india-rubber waterproof gar- 
‘ments. ‘hey are said to induce muscular 
rheumatism, and also to make their wearers 
an easy prey to infectious diseases. 

AnauisH of mind has driven thousands to 
suicide, anguish of body, none. This proves 
that the health of the mind is of far more 
consequence to our happiness than the health 
of the body, although both of them are déserv- 
ing of much more attention than either of 
them receives. 


A Briiant Surrace.— We often meet with 
young men from whom we anticipate wonder- 
ful things, but-of whom, after careful inquiry, 
we never hear another word. Like certain 
chintzes, calicoes and ginghams, they show 
finely on their first newness, but cannot stand 
the sun and rain, and assume a very sober 
aspect after washing day. 

Brinpy Mapr rrom Poprres.—A German 
botanist has discovered what he cdnsiders will 
prove a new and economical. source of ‘alcohol 
or brandy. It appears that the pulp which 
covers the poppy seed contains satcharine 
matter, which, after due fermentation and 
distillation, produces a kind of brandy of an 
agreeable flavour. As this pulp has hitherto 
been thrown. away, the discovery, itis said, 
affords poppy planters an opportunity of 
realizing more profit from their crops, with- 
out a Very great'expenditure of capital. 


HEALTHFULNESS oF Hammocks.—Beds are 
occupied night. after night, and year after 
year, by divers persons in sickness ani in 
health, in summer's heat and winter's cold, 
and as to when bedding is re-made and puri- 
fied each one can judge by his own experience. 
Compare this with the use of the South 
American hammock, which only requires a 
stout blanket inside, and in winter a wovllen 
sleeping dress-as well, of suitable make and 
periodically washable. The sanitary differ- 
ence becomes at once startling to those who 
have never considered the subject before. 


Cracktz-Grass is produced by covering one 
side of a piece of plate-glass with a thick 
stratum of a flux, oreasily fusible glass, mixed 
with coarse fragments of glass. The flux (or 
fusible-glass) under this treatment cracks and 
splits, leaving innumerable fine lines of frac- 
ture over its surface, having-much the appear- 
ance of scales in irregular crystals, which cross 
and intersect each other in every direction, 
producing the most striking and beautiful 
effects when the light falls upon its surface. 
The rapid cooling of the fusible coating is 
effected: by exposing it to a current of cold 
air or by cautious sprinkling with cold water. 


Dancine-aints IN Japan.-The gesha, or 
dancing-girls, are an order of society in them- 
selves. The Japanese dances all consist of 

turing, and to an untrained eye they would 
ook exactly alike, if it were not that in some 
fans are used, while in others veils. The 
dances; with the exce} tion of one. called Ton 
Kino—said to have been taught them by the 
old Dutch settlers—are all strictly proper, 
and such as the modest maiden could witness 
without a blush. The last-named dance, is, 
however, as bad as the others are moral, and 
consists, after a little posturing, in paying 
forfeits. The dance begins by taking out the 
hairpins, and continually laying aside their 
clothing ‘until not a stitch is left to lay aside. 
This performance is prohibited by law. The 
No dance is one of the traditions of Japan, 
and can now only very seldom be seen. When 
foreigners wish to see the natives dance, they 

to some tea-house, and after informing the 
fandlady of their desire; squat-on mats and 





cold, pour into bottles and seal. 


await the coming of the gesha. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Tom.—Write to the party named for a circular. 
Bic Ansre.—The 19th May, 1864, fell on a Saturday. 


G. W. B.—Advertize in some leading paper in Scot- 
land. 

J. A, Sweermay.—No knowledge of its responsi- 
bility. 

J. M.—1. Yes. Consult a regular physiclan. 2. Your 
penmanship is very good. 


Awnre.—Your first effort is quite creditable for a lit'le 
girl of fourteen, but the story is rather improbable, and 
not quite up to our standard of merit. 


L. D. W.—The “ Three Friends of Mine” in Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘ Book of Sonnets ” were Cornelius C. Felton, 
Luis Agassiz, and Clarles Sumner. 


Frepa.—Khedive, a governor or viceroy; a title 
granted in 1866 by the Sultan of Turkey to the ruler of 
Egypt, is pronounced as if spelled kadeev. 


W. G —The genuine Indian or Chinese ink can only 
be obtained from China. We bave no reliable recipe for 
preparing a good imitation of it. 

D. D. H.—We advise you to consult an aurist on the 
subject of your deafnoes, one who can give you his per- 
sonal attention, and who will be able to give proper 
counsel as to the best pursuit to adopt. 


N. W. R.—*‘ Robinson Crusoe,” by Daniel Defoe, first 
appeared in 1719. The publisher, who purchased the 
MS. after all others had refused it, is said to have 
cleared £1,000 by it. 


Roste.—Be satisfied. It may be remarked, for the 
comfort of honost poverty, that avarice reigns most in 
thore who have but few good qualities to recommend 
— This is a weed that will only grow in a barren 
80) 


8. P. T.—Lord Cardigan, whose cavalry made the 
famous ‘‘cbarge of the )ght brigade,” at Balaklava (a 
small sea-port in the Crimes), on Oct. 25, 1854, died on 
a 28, 1868. Oaly 198 ont of 607 returned from the 
charge. 


G. F M.—As early as 1848 methods of photographing 
in colours were practised, but it is impossible as yet to 
fix the coloured plates. A high authority on the subject 
says that photography in colours may one day be ac- 
complished, but that the bright tints of nature cannot 
be hoped for. 


E. R T.—Gtraffes are found wild only in Africa. It 
is very rarely that a full-grown one is caught. - They are 
geverslly chased when the young are sucklings. In 
menageries they are fed on grain, I: corn, carrots, 
and hay. African travellers say that wild gir:ffes are 
much handeomer than those seen at exhibitions ; the 
celour of the skin changing its tints in different lights 
as the animal moves along. 


E, W. F.—Pauline Virginia D-jazet, the French 
actress, who excelled in the pesonffication of soubrettes 
and in male attire, died in Paris on December 1, 1875. 
Her manner of singing the songs in d in the 
plays she performed in contributed largely to her popu- 
larity. She began her career at the age of five, and 
continued on the stage in Paris and the provinces until 
1868. In March, 1869, the Em r Napoleon granted 
her a pension of 2 000 francs. She was born in 1798. 


B. V.—Long Island, about which you inquire, com- 
prisiog King’s, Queen’s, and Suffolk Counties, New York, 
when first discovered was inhabited by thirteen tribes 
of Indions. Its settlement by whites was in 1632 atthe 
west end, under the authority of the Dutch The 
eastern portion was first in 1640 by the Eng- 
lisb. The Colontal Legislature changed the name of 
Long Island to Nassau, but it was never adopted by the 
people. 

Eva.—A young lady cannot very well become engaged 
to one of two admirers and yet accept the attentions of 
the other. Of course your lover was unreasonable if 
he insisted upon your breaking off abruptly and en- 
tirely with your friend, but you know perfectly well 
that if you had wished to do so you could easily have 
discouraged his attentions. Under the circumstances, 
tve do not see what your lover could have done, except 
to break the engagement. 


Lavurie.—Your friend would be very foolish to marry 
a man who makes such selfish conditions in regard to 
her mothe. Such a man would be certain to makea 
selfish, overbearing husband. The Scripture injunction 
has nothing to do with the matter ; it is simply astate- 
ment that when duties conflict a man’s duty to his wife 
is paramount, and it applies equally to the wife, but 
fortunately in this case the relation of husband and 
wife has not been formed, and there is no conflict of 
duties to give trouble. 


E. R. D.—Your sister's wedding breakfast was a very 
sensible one ; there are always — who prefer some- 
thing substantial to cake and lemonade. You might, 
however, serve the ham fn the form of thin, nicely 
made sandwiches, and acd a little ice cream for the 
young people. A word, tco, about wine: A great many 
people, who are not total abstainers on principle, omit 
wine at gatherings where there are many young people. 
A very little wive, taken in the midst of laughter and 
excitement, will sometimes affect a yourg man or 
young girlin a way that may cause the deepest morti- 
fication. The invitation to a wedding should go out at 
least two or three weeks in advance. If you send a cab 
for a clergyman or any other friend, it should be kept at 
his di-poeul to take him home. 





Lrzz1e.—We know of no work that would exactly 
meet your expectations. 


‘* VERGISSMEINNICHT.”"—We never give addresses in 
this page. Any good educational publisher would be 
ab’e to tell you the best. 


R. T.—The University of McGill’s College is in Mon- 

, and the school of medicine, which forms one of 

its departments, is well known, and ranks high among 
similar institutions. 


W. H.—The young lady seems to be of rather a wilful 
disposition. Treat her to a little coolness and a little 
absence. If she cares for you she will soon come round ; 
if not, it is best for you to give her up altogether. 


Rose —1. The name Ethel, means “noble,” Frank, 
~* tierce,” Grace, “favour,” and Mabel, ‘ my beautiful.” 
2. The hair sent is a pretty shade of golden brown of 
yery fine texture. 3. Handwriting neat, but not very 
favourable in style. 


Rose 8.—Andante in music means moving with a 
moderate, even, onward pace; rather slow ; less slow 
than largo, more slow than allegretto, while andantino 
means less slow than andante; between that and 
allegretto. 


J. 8. 8. —The three English writers who married 
sisters (the Mteses Fricker, of Bristol), were Ooleridge, 
Southey, and Lovell. The latter is spoken of incident- 
ally asa peet, but his works do not appear to have been 
preserved. 


A SINGULAR CASE. 


** Come up to our house,” said the matron fatr, 

= her cousin Ned, ‘‘there’s a young girl there, 
very ty, so very sweet. 

I'm really anxious that you should meet, 

And ever since I married her brother 

I've felt that you ought to know each other.” 

“ I don’t like girls,” said the bashful Ned, 

With a very positive shake of the head. 


"Twas useless to coax, for it was well known 
The youth had a powerfal will of his own, 
And where girls were con he was hard to 


please, 
And in their company ill at ease. 
So the daya went by with his vow unbrok-n, 
And never a word unto Grace he’d spoken, 
Never a j xt had acquaintance sped ; 
For ‘' I don’t like girls,” said the bashful Ned. 


Bat all the same he had cast his eye 
On the charming Grace as she passed him by 
In all the beauty of innocence, 
Without a shadow of vain pretence, 
sigtete® bie te ape 

ve ; 8 $ 
And this notwithstanding he bad said 
He didn’t like girls. The deceitful Ned! 


Well, he didn’t like girls in the plural sense ; 
But he loved this one with a love intense, 
And it was not long ere he found excuse 

To enter the house with a flag of truce ; 

And never a lover than he was bolder, 

For before the year was very much older 

He had, in truth, taken heart of Grace, 

And told his love with unblushing face. 


He didn’t like girls in a general way. 

She didu't like boys, she'd been heard to say ; 

Bat they proved that their love was true aud strong 
As soon as the right one came along. 

Dearer than sister, fonder than brotber, 

Fate had reserved them for each other ; 

And.love was not thought of at all until 

She found her Jack, and he found his Jill. rs 


Emma —A good furniture polish is made as fullows : 
Pat into a bottle equal parts of sweet oil and vinegar, 
and mix ; then ada one pint of -arabic very ficely 
powdered. Shake the bottle well, and your the polish 
on arag and apply. No rubbing is required. 

L C. 8.—You can learn something about book-keepin 
from books, without a teacher, but not much. A 
teacher or a good commercial college can improve your 
handwriting, teach you toadd and multiply quickly and 
accurately, and teach you many forms, but you can only 
become an effective and capable book-keeper by actual 
practice in an office. 


R. C.—“ The Skeleton in Armour,” by Longfellow, 
was magueed to him while riding on the shore at New- 
port (U 8.). A year or two previous a skeleton had been 
dug up at Fall River, clad in broken and corroded 
armour, and the idea occurred to him of connecting it 
with the old Round Tower at Newport, generally 
known hitherto as the Oid Windmill, though now 
claimed by the Danes as a work of their early ances- 


G. H. H.—The art of coo e must be coeval with 
the dawn of history, and would seem to have been 
known in every country, and yet the Chinese, with all 
their ingenutty, it is said, have never made a barrel. 
The invention of the art is ascribed by Pliny to the 
people who lived at the foot of the Alps. On account 
of the abundance of wood, the fabrication of casks was 
early introduced into France. and from that country it 
was inported into Britain. The coopers of London were 
incorporated in 1501. The term barrel was formerly in 
use to denote, in a rough way, other sorts of goods. 
Thus, a barrel of silmon, 42 gallons ; a barrel of soap, 
256 pounds. Ia common language any hollow cylinder 
- called a barrel. Tha word barrel is from the French 

aril, 





Frep.—Books are excellent teachers in their way, but 
you need practical instruction for the pursuit named, 
— can only be obtained by entering the bank as q 

er! 

B 8. 8.—Next to the originator of a sentence ig 
the a — eA Many will i a pe hy 
one qu & passage. s00n as 8 done 
this, that line will be ented east and west. 


Frep —You should scorn to resort to dishonest and 
unworthy methods to depress your rival ; strive to raise 
yourself above him only by excelling him, and your con- 
test for superiority will be crowned with honour, if not 
with success. 


Earyest.—One process for dyeing woollen black is ag 
follows: Work for an hour in a solation of eight ounces 
of tartar and eight ounces of copperas ; wash out ; then 
work for fifteen minutes in a decoction of four pounds 
ot ; lift, and add one ounce of chrome ; work 
for thirty minutes and dry. Another process is tos 


Grace F.—Hatfield’s attempt on the life George IIT. 
was made at D.ury Lane Theatre, London, on the even- 
ing of May 11,1800 He was sentenced to be confined 
as ‘a lunatic his life. He died on January 23, 
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iil 
Vassals of the grisly lord ! 
The feast begins, the skull gs round, 
Laughter shouts —the shouts resound.” 


The Valkuria were maidens in the service of Odin. 


They were awful and beautiful beings in female form, 
who presided over battles Ay this world, and marked 


The Valkuria also 
ministered at the feasts of the in Valhalla. 
This perpetual caroural of feasting and fighting con- 
stituted the old Scandinavian heaven, which was be- 
lleved to be the reward of every brave man who fell in 
battle for what he considered a just cauee. 
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